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hasty or hearty 


MILK. 





makes i 











a better breakfast 


The familiar slogan, “a good 
breakfast starts the day right,” 
is supported by the findings of 
several recent studies. One such 
study tested eight different tvpes 
of breakfasts on adult subjects 
and measured results in terms of 





blood-sugar levels and the physi 

ological reactions of the subjects.* The protein and 
calorie content of the breakfasts varied. 

After breakfasts that furnished 7 

tein and 360 to 


to 17 gm. of pro 
920 calories, the blood-sugar rose 
rapidly during the first half hour and returned to the 
original fasting level in three hours. After breakfasts 
which provided about 500 calories and 22 gm. of 
protein, derived chiefly from the 
animal sources, milk or eggs, the 
blood-sugar rise was normal, but 
the average maximal figure was 
lower and the return fasting 
level was delayed beyond the 





vent? oe | usual three-hour period 
a” “—i @* The sustained blood 

levels were associated with favor 
able physiological responses of the subjects. A sense 


of physical well-being was reported consistently 
following breakfasts that provided the larger quan 
tities of protein-rich food. 

Milk’s contribution to the morning meal was 
demonstrated in one of the test breakfasts. By add 





ig slightly more than a glass of milk to a low pro 
tein breakfast of about 350 calories, blood-sugai 
levels were longer sustained and the meal was more 
satisfying to the subjects than was the basic meal! 
The milk supplied not only the additional protein 
ind food energy nphasized in the present study 
but provided many other nutri 
ents needed for good nutrition 


It is evident from these find 


ings that import nt nutritive 
¥ changes in breakfast « in be made 
with little variation in menu and 
= with almost no effort. A glass of 
& > 


— > ie milk, for example, « in make the 
difference between | 

poor breakfast without adding materially to the 
time required either to prepare or to eat the meal 
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AOME LAUNDERING 
HANDBOOK EASES 
TEACHING TASK 


MANUAL FILLED WITH UP-TO-DATE 
FACTS ON ALL PHASES OF 
LAUNDERING 


Whether used as the basis for a complete course, as 
a teaching guide for several class periods or as source 
material for but one lecture, the 36-page “Home 
Laundering Reference Handbook” will make the 
teaching job easier. In it is a wealth of information 
on the principles of good home laundering. Prepar- 
ing clothes for washing, stain removal, ways to 
soften water, soap, washing time, bleaching, a 
and starching are all explained. There is detaile 

information on fabrics and fibers and specific ways 
to launder each. Principle types and use of automatic 
washers, methods for using manual washers and ways 
to wash by hand are discussed. Drying clothes is 
covered. Considerable attention is given to ironing, 
with both a hand iron and an electric ironer. There 
is even a section on planning a home laundry. 


HANDBOOK BASED ON RESEARCH 


This material has been compiled by the Home Eco- 
nomics Institute of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. At the Institute, a home laundering research 
program is continuously under way to discover 
easier, more effective home laundering and drying 
methods. This research is the basis for the Reference 
Handbook. From their constant study, home econo- 
mists at the Westinghouse Institute developed the 
widely publicized method for washing and drying 
woolen blankets automatically. This, as well as many 
other modern laundering techniques, helps home- 
makers everywhere run homes more efficiently. 


WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Home Laundering Reference Handbook may be 
obtained by writing to Westinghouse. One copy will 
be sent free to a teacher; additional copies are avail- 
able at Sc each. If you want additional copies, please 
enclose check, money order or currency with your 
order. No stamps, please. Supporting student fact 
folder . . . a six-page condensation of the larger 
book ... will be sent free in quantities for classroom 
use. There are also many other teaching aids avail- 
able, including four other Reference Handbooks. The 
Teaching Aids Catalog lists all these aids and briefly 
describes each. It will be sent free on request. 

Address all requests to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Consumer Education, Be artment JH- 
10, 250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. See 
coupon section for handy order blank. 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about 
the Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you 
purchase the newest in electrical equipment... at 
a special price for schools ... and have the appili- 
ances replaced yearly at no additional charge. 
Students and teachers are always using up-to-date 
equipment when schools participate in this Plan. 
See your dealer today! 
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... of course, it’s electric! 


The Secret of Cleaner Clothes! 


Westinghouse Laundromat’ 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
WASHaway, RINSEaway Action 
GETS dirt out... KEEPS dirt out! 


No other washer made. . . automatic 
or conventional . . . has the thorough 
action of the Laundromat. Thanks to 
its exclusive WASHaway, RINSEaway 
Action, clothes are lifted up and out 
of the water . . . turned over . 
washed inside and out, again and 
again and again. Then triple-rinsed in 
fresh clean water...equal to 1,500 hand 
rinses. Every speck of soil and soap 
is flushed out. . . and stays out. Dirty 
wash and rinse waters are drained 
away from clothes . . . never through 
them. That’s the Laundromat’s secret 
of getting white clothes whiter and 
colored clothes brighter. It’s all so 
easy—the whole job is completely 
automatic. Find out about having a 
Laundromat in your classroom. 


Sure ers Westin 


























Weigh clothes on 
Weigh-to-Save Door 











Set Woater-Saver 
Dial to identical set- 
ting for real economy 














Laundromat will 
WASHoway, RINSE- 
away all dirt from 
clothes 


house 































CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Quick'n’ easy...and so different. .. 


; Banana Coconut Rolls 





BANANA COCONUT ROLLS 


Peel bananas and cut crosswise into halves 


4 firm bananas* 
2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine, melted 
2 tablespoons lemon or lime juice 


'o cup shredded coconut 


Place into a 
with butter 
Sprinkle 


well-greased baking dish. Brush thoroughly 
or margarine, then with lemon or lime 
bananas with coconut. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F 
15 to 20 minutes, or until coconut is browned and banana 
are tender ...easily pierced with a fork. Garnish 
Sliced pineapple, fluted orange and cherrie 
desired. Serve hot with hot Orange Sauce or Pineapple 
Sauce. Four servings. 


juice 


writ} 
W1tLN 


slices 


How to make ORANGE SAUCE 


14 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon 
cornstarch 

Dash of salt 

Dash of cinnamon 


or margarine 


\% cup orange juice 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


*Use either all-yellow or fully ripe bananas. 





%, cup boiling water 
2 tablespoons butte 


1 teaspoon grated orange rind 


cornstarch, salt ar 


Add 


temperature 


Mix together sugar, 
cinnamon in 
Bring to boiling 
5 minutes, or until sauce 
Add butter or m 
rind, orange juice and lemon 
boiling temperature 


saucepan water gradual] 


r and cook ab 

is thickened, stirrin 
constantly argarine, oran 
Reheat t 


Makes about 1 cup sauce 


Julce 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
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forthe, asking for efassroort, 


tutiibution! 9 Teaching aids-ALL FREE! 


They're ready now—Nine Teaching 
aids (eight booklets and a set of school 
lunch recipe cards) packed with infor- 
mation to make Home Economics 
teaching so much easier—so much more 


interesting and effective. 


Send for them now and use them in 
planning your coming year’s work. 


Check off those you want on the cou- 
pon and you’ll get them in a few days— 


free and postpaid! 


We are now preparing other new 
teaching aids. They’ll be ready for 
distribution in a short time. WATCH 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the Home Economics 
Teaching aids I’ve marked below: 


... High School Manual on 

Commercially Canned Foods 
A 50-page, profusely illustrated man- 
ual on the history, nutritive value 
and important facts about canned 
foods and beverages. 


... The Canned Food Handbook 
Contains authoritative answers to 
queries about commercially canned 
foods. 32 pages, illustrated in color, 
with charts, tables of foods and bib- 
liography. 

Three illustrated Tested Recipe 
Booklets, containing nearly 100 
tested popular dishes. Beautifully il- 
lustrated in color. 


... Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods 


48 pages, illustrated. 


... Coffee Facts 
for Home Economists 




















The history, cultivation, blending, 
packaging and distribution of Amer- 
ica’s most popular beverage. Many 
helpful suggestions on how to make 
good coffee; coffee-making devices; 
coffee as a flavor and popular coffee 
recipes. Superbly illustrated, 26 pages. 


..- Large-quantity School Lunch 
Recipe Cards 

A helpful set of recipes and informa- 

tion for those interested in quantity 

cookery classes and school lunches. 


... The Story of Food: 
How Man Has Preserved It 
Through the Ages 
A series of graphic presentations of 
food preservation showing its transi- 
tion and development through the 
years from the earliest beginning to 
our present day high-speed modern 
methods. Originally a series of ad- 
vertisements—now in book form to 
satisfy numerous requests. 


...- Appetizing Recipes From 


Canned Foods 


44 pages, beautifully illustrated with 
full-color plates, this booklet con- 











tains dozens of recipes that can be 


prepared with a minimum of time 


and effort. The booklet will help you 
use canned foods in a greater variety 
of ways. 

... A Word About Tin Cans 

A handy little booklet packed with 
information on the tin can itself. 
Tells what a tin can is, how it is 
made, how many sizes it comes in, etc. 
... For Broader Horizons 

This leaflet describes briefly 3 inter- 
esting films which you may have free 
for classroom use. “‘Alaska’s Silver 
Millions”’ tells the story of salmon 
... “Vitamin Rivers” gives the his- 
tory, culture and economic growth 
of fruit and vegetable juices... 
‘Jerry Pulls the Strings’’ features 
puppets telling the romantic story 
of coffee. 
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Our Readers Say 


JOURNAL Articles Used at Homemakers 
Conference 





Teras College 


Tyler, Texas 

Thanks to the JourNat for publishing the 1951 annual 
meeting talks by Florence Fallgatter, “Our Responsibility 
| for Freedom—As Home Economists of Today” and by 


| keonomics 


I « red bv 


\ ulritionis 


As Home Economists of Tomorrow”; Arthu 
Allison Davis. “Home 


Svstem.” 


Martha Gray, “ 
Ss. Adams, “Decade 
ind the 
They gave us much help in preparing “The 
Atom,” 
in-service teachers 
held at Prairi 
the Texas Education Agency 
-kit dramatized perplexing prob- 


of Decision”; and 


American Social 


Sunny Sice 


the a skit written and presented to more than 


state homemakers 


College 


annual 


State 


200 at the 


( nie rence Vir Ww and spon- 


The two scenes of the 
lems faced by families in a community described as Unity 
fommunily and sought avenues of approach base d on infini- 
Mobilization of H Resources 


tension of families living today between twilight zones 


ives of how anan could euse 


the 
peace and war 
The skit revealed that information relative to the con- 
tructive side of the atom should bye pres nted along with 
destructive side so that morale will be strengthened 
Scene I depicted an advisory council meeting to discover 
new look for an old project.”. Council members pointed 
such proble ms as are related to inflation, preschool and 
en-nge children idults, iged groups, health. bomb it- | 
cks. biological warfare. the family centered program and 
ivil defense. The council adjourned to discover possible 


ittack 


council meeting with the 


utions to the problems and order of 
IT depicted the 
(1) discussion of reports and community 
of call of 


re port ol 


Scene idvisors 


HowmMe uge nda 


») vouth 


meeting, ( report 


Home 


oblems, (2) report 


(4) 


onference, and American Economics 
\ssoclation 

In the the 
ituation in the eves of each participant, interpret the con- 


ol t he 


each scott vidi nee Was encoul ied to sor 


tribution of each. figure out what use could be made 


niormation 


Was used it the state conter- 


skit 


by discussion groups on the 


Information from the 


familv centered program 


' 
‘ 


W. L. D. Glass 

‘ fe Cons iltant. Home ma na kad cation Se ee 

leras Education Age ney 
vy . . 
leaching Aids Helpful 

Brooklyn, New Yo 

In the several vears I have been subscribing to. the 
Journat, IT have always been looking for material which 

uld be helpful in the field of nutrition edueation. I was 


entitled 
| 


un- | 


ised to find that the article in the June issue 


Public Relations Through Home Economies” had an 


Perhaps it was the prac- 


that 


teaching aids 
the material 
Nevertheless, | 
valuable 


ial number of 


gave me this impression 


Wis 


which presented 


Inaihner mn 


found the artick 


remely informative and 


irticle 4 
Miriam W. Graff | 


lx it possible to have more such 
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HOW YOU CAN GIVE HL) 


ffesio fei 
ih 


& py PATRICIA COLLIER 











Write for it today. This exciting new book 
has 40 pages brimful of new but practical ideas 
for you to use in your professional work. 


This is truly the Party Book of the year 
and is truly Hawaiian from cover to cover. 
You'll enjoy every word and picture in it. 
Following is the table of contents. 


The Hawaiian Theme —How to Adapt It The Luau-— Typical Island Feast 
Aloha Luncheons —For Small or Large Groups 
Hawaiian Nights-— For School and Club Affairs 
Teas, Receptions, and Housewarmings Flowery Showers a la Hawaii 
Buffet Suppers with Tropical Touches 
Grill and Beach Parties —Flavored with Island Fun 
Hawaiian Bazaars -— Money-Makers for Clubs 
Hawaiian Suggestions for Miscellaneous Get-Togethers 
Hawaiian Words That Are Fun to Use 


Tasty Mainland Treats from Hawaii Index to Recipes 


Lo all yw have Co do — 


to get a free copy of “How You Can Give 
Hawaiian Parties.” Just write us on your 
business stationery, or indicate your pro 
fessional activity in your letter. Additional 
single copies available at 25¢ per copy; in 
quantities of 50 or more, 15¢ per copy. 
Address — Patricia Collier, Dole Home 
Economist, Dept. 706-T, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, California. 
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The fifth in a recipe 
series on Electric Range 


— Students learn about Soup 


Demetria Taylor, 

nationally-known home , J Ye 

economist — C 
planned especially for al 


home economics teaching 








Vans 2, cops) tometer Tenens “The deep-well cooker of the Electric 
1 Wo. 2 con (2 ere sits) Va teospoen pers Range comes into the picture with this 
2 came diced carts stalks) cooker; cover recipe,” says Miss Taylor. “It shows 
celery well 9- end 
- event mixture FO PT ait meat « * students how to make a good, 
race ooo High nee Wa to 2 economical main-dish, soup. And you'll 
, past ch to LO ah overt ‘ping het. 4. notice the plan is to make it one day and 
4, Remove + Reheat serve a ell tues Walt inch piece serve it the next—as part of a meal 
5. skim of Cut ‘ beentiw® vo which is completed in the following 
VARIATION s) are (% tr day’s class. I know you'll find this 
te \b.) ond let oF tender: recipe most helpful—and successful.” 
ve 
08 c — ie 





To further help you in teaching 
the subject of Electric Cooking, 
send for FREE copy of 32-page 
Teacher’s Manual—“‘Electric 
Cooking—a Simplified Art.”’ Use 
the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Economics in 
the Coupon Section of this 
magazine. 


Students want to learn how to use an 
Electric Range, because it’s the mod- 
ern way of cooking being adopted in 
more and more homes. American 
families purchased 1,800,000 Electric 
Ranges last year! 

If your school’s home economics 
laboratory is not equipped with a 
modern, automatic Electric Range, 
further information may be had from 
your local electric light and power 
company or electric appliance dealer. 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
ae National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


ADMIRAL « COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
HOTPOINT . KELVINATOR . MONARCH 


i 
i ae 
| NORGE + PHILCO + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 


.- of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 
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bdem Guides to Infint Nutrition 


Up-to-date facts on baby feeding are yours 
for the asking! Gerber’s Teacher's Manual 
gives you a Clear-cut, easy plan of lessons, 
Gerber’s Student’s Leaflet is a reliable, 
simplified reference manual which even 





struoent’s LEAreet on 4 es a 
\ a includes a helpful “Check List for 

os Baby Sitters.” 

} i 

j ~ These valuable, information-packed 

{ wales pamphlets have both been compiled from 
] atone: modern medical and nutritional sources by 
j : . home economists who specialize in 

} Wher this menvel beips vee ° 

j (eek Yom steduaty baby feeding. 
4 

1 


= For your free copies, drop a card to 
j , = Gerber’s, Dept. 2510-1, Fremont, Michigan, 
* , . : specifying number of Student’s Leaflets 
needed. Or use the coupon in the back 

of this magazine. 


Babies ane our business... own only business ! Gerber’ BABY 
FOODS 
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Show your students how to cook fresh vegetables 


the wonderful No-water Way 
for fresher Flavor! Brighter Color / 


Vegetables are beautifully bright, with a lovely glaze... 
when cooked with Nucoa the wonderful “No-water Way’! 








You'll be amazed at how marvelous vegetables can This is just one more way New Springtime-Flavor 
taste! How beautiful they can look! Fresh vege- | Nucoa can add Springtime Flavor to your meals 
tables cooked Nucoa’s “No-water Way” come out all year round. As a spread it’s wholesome and deli- 
fresher-tasting and firm, bright and shining... cious! It’s wonderful for seasoning, baking, sauteé- 
carrots really golden, beets ruby-red, beans pleas- ing, frying, yes ... in all cooking. You'll find that 
ingly green. It’s so very easy. Teach your students to _ this flavor-rich, nutritious food has so many uses. As 
prepare vegetables this easy way. They'll discover future homemakers, wise in nutrition and economy- 
how much vegetables can be enjoyed when cooked conscious, your students should know the value of 
to retain more of their firmness and freshness. Nucoa margarine 


He ’ A YA D It takes no more time and you're saving flavor and 
C/eS Vi OU U/0 vitamins ... not throwing them away in water. 


I USE NUCOA INSTEAD OF WATER 











Use 1 tbs. Nucoa for every serving of vegetables. 
(% print for 2 persons, % print for 4.) Put Nucoa 
in bottom of any saucepan. Add prepared vege- 
tables, salt, and pinch of sugar. 












° COVER WITH WET LETTUCE LEAVES 


Place wet lettuce leaves over vegetables. Put lid 





ST NI mw wee 





on saucepan. Cook over low heat till tender. Allow 
about the same time as you would to boil a vege- Pe 
table. es 
Fe eee 











\ 































REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


= 


il. 


with NUCOA 


More Vitammns and Minerals / 
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Eee a 


Another Flavor Triumph Made with 


New Springtime-Flavor NUCOA 


Now America’s Most Delicious Spread 








—_—- lime ond } 


Asparagus..... . . 15-25 mins. 
Ns pc encicgelaaican 25-35 mins. 

I Sc a ea a ee wail 15-25 mins. 
Beets (diced or sliced)... .. . 15-20 mins. 


aa cea mem amanal 20-25 mins. 


Cabbage 
shredded........... 15-20 mins. 
If quartered. ..........20-25 mins. 





‘New Spi ngtime-Flavor NUCOA 


609 








ee ere ae 15-20 mins. 
Cauliflower 

De icccwsaawans 15-20 mins. 

whole. ....cccccce. - 20-00 mins. 
Corn 

ee 
ee lll 
Err 
Squash,  ceahonnsiwace 10-15 mins. 
SS a lS 





* Fresh as a daisy aN 5 Sweet as a song Ey Springtime Flavor Wy All year long ! 
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MAKE NEVER-FAIL FUDGE IN 15 MINUTES 


HOME ECONOMICS 


October 19:1 


cooking! Uotesting! Mo beating 


2 ily fudoe 






Here’s the Kraft Kitchen secret for 
fudge that can’t turn out grainy or 
ever be too soft or too hard. 

Made without cooking; there’s no 
testing or beating to do. No guess- 
work. You whip up a bateh in 15 
minutes and it’s ready to serve 15 
minutes later. 

The magic ingredient that makes 
this new method possible—that gives 
you wonderful fudge every time—is 
none other than Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese. Cream cheese creamy- 
white and rich, and always delicately 
fresh in flavor—guaranteed fresh! 

Philadelphia Brand puts in milk- 
and-cream richness yet adds no sweet- 
ness. Soft, it quickly blends with the 
sugar. And you can get this famous 
brand of cream cheese at any good 
grocery store. You identify it by the 
words Philadelphia Brand and the 
red Kraft K on the package. 


CHOCOLATE “PHILLY” FUDGE 


1 3-02. pkg. Philadelphia unsweetened chocolate, 
Brand Cream Cheese melted 


2 cups sifted confectioners’ Yo teaspoon vanilla 
sugar Dash of sait 
2 1-ounce squares of Y cup chopped pecans 


Here's all you do. Place the cream cheese 
in a bowl and cream it until soft and 
smooth. Slowly blend the sugar into 
it. Add the Mix 
well. Add the vanilla, salt and chopped 


melted chocolate. 


pecans and mix until well blended. 
Press into a well-greased, shallow pan. 
Place in refrigerator until firm (about 
15 minutes). Cut. (For a slightly 
softer fudge blend in | tsp. of cream.) 


make it with 
Philadelphia Brand 


Cheese 


Your students 
will thank you for 
this new, simple 
way to make fudge 


MAPLE “PHILLY” FUDGE. Follow recipe for 
“Philly” 


use 2)4 cups sugar and add 10 drops 


the chocolate fudge except 
maple flavoring instead of the choco- 


late and vanilla. 


COCONUT “PHILLY” FUDGE. Follow 
“Philly” fudge except 


use 2!4cups sugar, add !4cupshredded 


recipe 


for the chocolate 


coconut instead of the chocolate, and 


leave out the pecans. 


ALMOND “PHILLY” FUDGE. Follow 
Philly” fudge except 


recipe 
for the chocolate” 
use 2'4 cups sugar, add '4 teaspoon 
almond flavoring instead of the choc- 
olate and vanilla, and use 1 cup 
chopped almonds instead of pecans. 

For more fine “Philadelphia” 
recipes, write the Kraft Kitchen. Dept 


JH-10, Box 6567, Chicago 77. Ill 
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This is “Philly” fudge made by the 


new, never-fail, no-cooking method. 


Smooth, creamy, wonderful to eat. 
When you make it, be careful to use 


Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese. 
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This is the brand of cream cheese that 
has been famous since 1880, and is so 
popular today it outsells all other 
brands of cream cheese combined. 


Philadelphia Brand’s richness, its 


texture, its freshness (guaranteed) all 
contribute to perfect results with the 
quick, no-cooking method. Try it— 
chocolate, maple, coconut or almond, 


The recipes are on the opposite page. 
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Washington News 





@ The president introduces ... . 


To introduce Mrs. Mary Hawkins as the “new” 
editor of AHEA publications is not, strictly speak- 
ing, accurate. Mrs. Hawkins had been performing 
all the duties of an editor, plus her own duties 
as editorial assist- 
ant, for some six 
months before her 
formal  appoint- 
ment as editor 
July 1 of this year, 
by which time a 
great deal of the 
newness of her edi- 
torship had worn 
off. Mrs. Hawkins 
has carried -her 
two jobs ably. 

Mrs. Hawkins 
comes to her posi- 
tion .as_ editor 
richly endowed 
with qualifications 
and experience, 
beginning with the 
editorship of her high school newspaper in Creston, 
Iowa, her birthplace, continuing with newspaper 
and magazine work in Chicago, writing advertising 
for a department store, and for the food newspaper 
of a Chicago advertising agency. After marriage 
and moving to New York City, Mrs. Hawkins 
started work toward a degree in home economics 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. How- 
ever, in 1939, her husband was transferred to the 
London office of the Associated Press, and for the 
next nine years, through World War II and after- 
wards, she set up housekeeping in four of the seven 
countries in which they were stationed: England, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Bulgaria, Switzerland, 
and postwar Berlin. During these years, Mrs. 
Hawkins intensified her study of languages. Dur- 
ing the war she worked for OWI in Switzerland, 
and, after the war, did her bit to help rehabilitate 
German youth and contributed material to the 
National News Service, from Berlin. 


Mrs. Mary Hawkins 


Women’s 








Mrs. Hawkins joined the AHEA’s editorial staff 
in 1948 as editorial assistant. She holds the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in Comparative Literature from 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Carol Best began her work as publications 
assistant in August of this year and is a most wel- 
come addition to the editorial offices. As part of 
her work, Mrs. Best will edit the new college clubs 
section in the JouRNAL. Mrs. Best has a BS degree 
in home economics with a major in technical jour- 
nalism from The Iowa State College. Her expe- 
rience includes a 
position with the 
Herald- 


writing 


Chicago 
American, 
copy and testing 
recipes; and a 
position in the 
home economics 
department of the 
H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany in Pitts- 
burgh, which led 
to a  co-director- 
ship of home eco- 
When she 
was married, Mrs. 
Best 
Washington, where 


nomics. 


moved to 


Harris & Ewing Photos 


Mrs. Carol Best 


she became Wash- 
ington reporter for 
Servel, Inc., and a practicing homemaker 

At the end of the war, Mrs. Best traveled with 
her husband and wrote free lance articles but con- 
centrated on homemaking for her husband and 
small son (now nine years old). She also engaged 
in co-operative nursery school work and volunteer 
community work. Later Mrs. Best was a food spe- 
cialist with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, assisting with the preparation of 
“Family Fare.” 


@ Another AHEA staff member who should be 
mentioned—and congratulated—is Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary, who was awarded honorary 
membership in Omicron Nu, one of our three honor- 
ary home economics societies, at the 1951 Biennial 
Conclave of Omicron Nu in Columbus, Ohio, in 
June. Hazel Kyrk and Day Monroe were other 
1951 Omicron Nu honorees. 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Auditorium 
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Free Families Build Free Persons 


Dr. Moore is a consultant with the Home- 
making Education Service of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency and the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene at the University of Texas. 
This article is based on an address at the 
AHEA meeting in Cleveland in June. 


AJOR issues, major conflicts, major crises 
in the world today flow from and around 
the twin ideals of free men in a free world. 

The democratic concept of living and of govern- 
ment sees the citizen as one who enjoys freedom, 
one who uses freedom well. He is, in essence, his 
government. He sees others with the right to gov- 
ern themselves. 

Totalitarian the 
right or left, use men as tools of the government and 
conceive of all men as those who shall be governed. 


concepts, whether of extreme 


Self-government, self-discipline, self-responsibil- 
ity are the triple safeguards of the independence of 
man. Nor does independence of man imply no 
interdependence in the living of men. 

Interdependence in democratic ideology is the 
voluntary, co-operative sharing of mutual respon- 
sibilities, mutual problems, and mutual benefits. 

From the fact of interdependence comes the real 
possibility for independent living. Because others 
share and work, because labor and responsibility are 
divided, opportunity is given the individual to 
develop to the height of his own abilities. 

No more difficult way of life exists than to live 
as a free individual in a free society. By the very 
nature of its definition, freedom carries within it 
implications for personal living and adjustment 
which require emotional and social maturity. 
means exemption from restraint 
Freedom means restraint of self. 


Freedom by 


others. 
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Freedom means independence. Independence, in 
turn, is defined as the ability to direct one’s own 
affairs without interference or dependence. 

Freedom implies exemption from dictation or 
coercion in choice and in action. Freedom, there- 
fore, means responsibility in making choices and in 
behavior. 

Freedom implies a readiness, a willingness to do 
whatever is required, indicated, or desirable. Free- 
dom assumes judgment and discernment. 
unreservedness are 
Yet frankness, 
and unreservedness demand consideration of 
both and 


Frankness, and 


qualities of the free person. 


openness, 
open- 
ness, 
others and accountability for words 
actions. 

Ease and facility are attributes of freedom. Ease 
with persons and in situations demands knowledge 
and understanding. Facility in human relationships 
stems from insight and lack of prejudice. 

Freedom is characterized by vigorousness of ideas 
and action. But vigor can be carried to excess and 
The free man and his ideas are 


His is a positiveness in 


become abandon. 


effective and forceful. 
attitude and thinking. 

The quality or state of being free makes rigorous 
Demands upon the 


the family, the 


demands on the individual. 
personality-forming institutions- 
school, and the church—from which free men come 
are equally exacting. 

Families carry the first responsibilities for the 
development of personalities capable of handling : 
democratic government and of living in a demo- 
cratic society. No wonder families in the United 
States sometimes feel overwhelmed at the impor- 
tance of their jobs. 

Families, however, do not stand alone. 
supplement family teachings. Communities offer 
opportunities for practice of ideals taught at home, 


Schools 
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in the school, and at church. The way of govern- 
ment, itself, sets an emotional climate for growth 
toward the capacity and ability to live in a free 
society. 

How to live as free men and women in every 
human relationship even within the nation has not 
been fully learned. Areas of prejudice still exist. 
Irresponsibility can readily be found. Dictatorial 
relationships in families have not been eliminated. 
Authoritarian schools are not extinct. But amaz- 
ing strides have been made in democratic living 
in the short span of years the United States has 
existed. 


Effectiveness of Family Freedoms 


Nowhere is there more startling evidence of the 
permeation of the ideals of freedom than in the 
American family. Nowhere is there—critics and 
cynics to the contrary—more satisfying evidence of 
the effectiveness of freedom in family living than 
in the youth of this generation. 

No other group of young men and women have 
been asked to face a less predictable future. No 
other group of young men and women have been 
handed such knotty international problems. No 
other group of young persons have come to major- 
ity in a time when contention within the nation 
was more intense. No other group of young per- 
sons have faced such impermanence in their per- 
sonal lives. 

Yet those who are “running out” on what the 
world offers are at a minimum. Few, in compari- 
son, are the youth who are seeking release in un- 
social behavior. Far fewer young men and women 
are escaping into boredom in 1951 than in 1921. 
Scapegoat hunters and name callers are not many 
in the younger years of maturity. Fanatics—the 
most dangerous escapists of all—are found in the 
main in later age categories. 

Families and schools, churches and communities, 
have done well by their youth. True, some always 
fail to mature. But some families are immature. 
A few are out-and-out failures, but a few schools 
as well as families have failed. 

Family freedoms have produced an astonish- 
ingly sound and intelligent group of young citi- 
zens ready and willing to face realistically what- 
ever may come. And these youth were born in 
depression, nurtured in war, and have come to 
young maturity when there is neither war nor 
peace. 

Families have incorporated the qualities of re- 
sponsibility, of independence, of frankness and 
openness, of ease and facility, of willingness and 
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readiness into everything from the actual forma- 
tion of the family to child-training practices. 

Companionship, with a firm foundation in love, 
is considered the most desired goal in marriage. 
Companionship means comradeship between a well- 
matched pair. Comradeship and partnership are 
closely related. Each is capable of responsibility. 
Each is willing to assume responsibility. Mutual 
sharing is considered the basis for the enrichment 
of the personality of each by the other. 

Men and women who marry are learning still an- 
other difficult lesson of freedom. To hold one’s 
mate, one must set him (or her) free. Marriages 
break not from each allowing the other to be an 
independent personality; marriages break from 
failure to learn how to weave into an interdepend- 
ent relationship two distinctive personalities. 

Domination and restriction against one’s will is 
the way of dictatorship. Revolt is inevitable. 
This holds true whether in marriage, in family life, 
or in national governments. 

Man’s capacity for voluntary co-operation is 
limitless. Man’s need for a close relatedness to 
others is imperative. Man’s restiveness verges on 
revolt—in marriage, in the family, in government 
when his contribution is forced; when his related- 
ness to others is based on imperiousness in others. 

Discipline exercised as punishment and rigid con- 
trol in family relationships and in child rearing is 
fading into the past. Discipline understood and 
practiced as training and learning toward self- 
discipline, self-control, and self-responsibility is 
taking its place. 

Children are brought up in families where they 
are allowed freedom from infancy. Self-determina- 
tion of nursing and sleeping schedules has all but 
replaced rigid scheduling. In passing, it is inter- 
esting to note that the rigid schedule for infants 
came out of research carried on in an authori- 
tarian and autocratic culture. 

An atmosphere of ease, of warmth, of tolerance, 
of understanding, of good humor and happiness in 
the homes of the United States does not mean that 
there is license to do whatever one wants when- 
ever one wants to do it. 

License is freedom carried to excess. Disregard 
of the rules of the game, the rules of the culture, 
are its characteristics. 

Freedom, on the other hand, is freedom insofar 
as it does not damage the freedom of others. 
Always the others—members of the family, other 
students in the classroom, members of the group— 
are taken into account in behavior in a free so- 
ciety. 








—— 
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Free communication between family members— 
between husband and wife, between parents and 
children—is a major attribute for the maintenance 
of a free society. Mental health of members of 
the family group—and of society itself—can be 
measured in terms of how successfully each in- 
dividual can talk out with anot*er his feelings, 
ideas, difficulties, and successes. 

Sciences of human behavior have pointed out 
that individuals grow best in a permissive emo- 
tional and social climate. Rigidity of control pro- 
duces immature adults incapable of self-direction. 
Domination leads to aggression. Repression pro- 
duces frustration. Uncommunicativeness makes 
for withdrawal. Fear stifles creativity. 








Developing Family Freedoms 


Because freedom in family living is compara- 
tively new, because the understanding of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior is even more recent, pub- 
lic schools, universities, and colleges are finding it 
necessary to offer a helping hand. Family compe- 
tence in a democratic society is not inherited from 
one generation to the next nor is it necessarily 
learned in the family. 

It would be wonderful if all families were capable 
of teaching their children principles of democratic 


FREE FAMILIES BUILD FREE PERSONS 
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family living and the use of freedom in human rela- 
tionships. Since far too many have not yet learned 
these lessons, educational institutions are called 
upon to supplement what families are capable of 
teaching. The weight of scientific fact has to be 
added to family common sense. Verification of the 
truth that only as children are taught and live so 
will their culture be, must come through education. 

Churches no less than educational institutions 
can escape their share in development of personali- 
ties capable of withstanding undemocratic forces. 

Families, churches, and schools must see that the 
personalities they produce are so thoroughly im- 
bued and permeated with the understanding of and 
the desire for freedom that they will never tolerate 
deviation from a free way of life. 

Personalities emotionally and socially mature 
enough to see to its solution the present conflict 
between the diametrically opposed ideals of con- 
trol of man for his government and freedom of 
men to govern themselves depend upon the quality 
of families from which they come. 

As families more fully come to understand the 
meaning of freedom, as they more fully practice 
freedom in their daily living, so will their chil- 
dren be equipped to carry to successful conclusion 
the fight for the eventual freedom of all mankind. 


Home Management Specialists Meet 


Home economists of the Farmers Home Administration have a special re- 
sponsibility to help families who borrow from the agency to increase their 
production of food, feed, and fiber needed by the nation and the world in an 
emergency period. This was the basic premise of the national conference in 
Washington early in the summer for 71 home management specialists repre- 


senting 32 states. 


Major emphasis in the work with farm families will continue to be given 
to food production and conservation, money management, housing, and health. 
Gertrude Drinker, chief home economist, re-emphasized the importance of 
food production and conservation on borrowers’ farms, naming it as the number 
one job because of greater national demands now and because adequate home 
subsistence is closely tied to families’ health and progress. 

Money management was seen as next in importance because, in a time of 
increased buying power, unplanned expenses for capital goods can quickly 
wreck the financial structure of the household. 

“How to Work with People” was a topic of special interest since FHA home 
economists’ services are usually brought to the borrowers through the local 
farm management supervisors who make the loans and follow up with advisory 
visits to the farms. Direct personal contacts between the families and the 


home economists—who work mostly at the state level—are not often prac- 
ticable. Thus the professional women must become experts in training county 
supervisors in basic home management principles adapted for the low-income 
farm family. 





PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS 
REQUIRE SELF-CONTROL 


Mrs. Woodhouse is a consultant in the Office 
of Price Stabilization, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Washington, D. C. This article is 
based upon her presentation of one aspect of 
our responsibility for freedom as individuals 
at the AHEA meeting in Cleveland. 


HIS theme that price and wage controls re- 

quire self-control is a very challenging one. 

The task that women face today is the task 
of helping to save the values that we hold synony- 
mous with life itself—freedom, liberty, the right to 
worship as we will, the right to free speech and to 
free thought, the right of each individual to an op- 
portunity for development in accordance with his 
capacities, the right to choose an occupation, the 
right to live under a democratically organized and 
administered government, the right to a liberal edu- 
cation and not to propagandizing indoctrination— 
all those things that we sum up in the words freedom 
and the rights of the individual. 

In today’s world, these values are threatened. 
Again, as in the days of Rome, the barbarians are 
at the gates. There are cynics and those of faint 
heart who go so far as to see a forthcoming repeti- 
tion of the Dark Ages. But these are few. The 
many realize that the great psychological task be- 
fore us is to learn to live in a world of uncertainty 
with an adequate degree of internal security and 
to bring up our children so that they will live with- 
out fear even if in danger from evil forces. 

This does not mean that we do not recognize and 
recognize clearly the critical situation of the civil- 
ized world. It does mean that we recognize that if 
we are to face these dangers and overcome them we 
must have the assurance and the courage that come 
from the inner security that has been typical of the 
American of all generations. 

On December 16 last, President Truman pro- 
claimed the existence of a national emergency. 
“The future of civilization,” he said, “depends on 
what we do—on what we do now and in the months 
ahead.” This is a great responsibility but one we 
have to accept. For in today’s world our country 
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CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


is the hope of the freedom-loving, God-fearing 
peoples of the world. We have the strength; we 
have the resources; and we have the spirit to justify 
this hope. And working together, we can have the 
assurance that we will win. 

Fate has cast us in the role of leader in the fight 
for a world of peace and of freedom. It is a re- 
sponsibility which we accepted last June when we 
went into Korea. It is a responsibility we accepted 
earlier in the Marshall Plan, Defense Assistance 
Pact, in the Point IV Program. It is a responsi- 
bility we are meeting now in our defense mobiliza- 
tion program where we are aiding in arming our 
allies as well as building our own strength. But let 
us always remember that it is a responsibility which 
cannot be met by our government alone or by any 
special groups in our society. It can be met only 
if every one of us feels the obligation of meeting it 
and lives up to that obligation. 

In today’s world, the community is no longer just 
the town or city in which we live. Nor is it even 
the state or our country. It is the entire world, for 
it is the question of war or peace which is basic 
in determining the kind of life our children will be 
able to have. 

We in this country have determined that the an- 
swer to the question shall be peace insofar as our 
efforts can make that possible. Before Korea, these 
efforts were directed primarily toward economic re- 
covery of the war-devastated free countries and the 
development of the underdeveloped countries. We 
maintained our military strength but did not direct 
a major effort toward that immediate goal. We 
hoped by other means to win for the cause of peace 
and freedom. 

Then came Korea and the cold realization that 
only by strength, overpowering strength on our part 
and the part of our allies, could the possibility of 
war be averted. It is very important to remember 
that we speak of this great undertaking as the de- 
fense mobilization program. We are not preparing 
for war. We have no designs on any nation. We 
are preparing to avert war, to make peace possible. 

The success of this program turns on the ability 


of the American people to match their desire for 
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peace with their willingness to pay for it. Some- 
times it is hard for us to remember that freedom, 
democracy, and peace are won only by constant 
day by day effort. 


The Anti-Inflation Campaign 

The anti-inflation fight is the first campaign to be 
won in the battle for peace. And it has to be fought 
not by legislation alone, not by government officials 
alone, but by you and by me, by every American in 
a day by day, undramatic, tedious contest. 

Inflation cannot be permitted to interfere with our 
defense production program nor to increase its cost 
by cutting the value of the defense dollar which at 
current high prices brings less in terms of planes, 
tanks, and equipment than it did before Korea. 
Unless inflation is checked, the entire defense mobi- 
lization program will be at best stymied and could 
be so hampered as to be a failure. 

There is no sense in looking for a scapegoat. No- 
body brought about inflation. It is an economic 
disease which arises when there is a lack of balance 
between the amount of goods available for civilian 
purchase and the amount of purchasing power in 
our collective pockets and checkbooks. 

At the peak of World War II, we sent some 45 per 
cent of our total production off to war, but we did 
not tax away or save the equivalent out of the 
purchasing power side of the equation. Thus there 
was an imbalance, but it was held under by price 
controls. 

From 1946 on, our production increased. By June 
1950, industrial production had hit a new postwar 
peak. Construction hit a new peacetime high. We 
built more homes than ever, but the great bulk of 
them were built on mortgages. We produced great 
quantities of home equipment, but again much of it 
was bought on the installment plan. In brief, while 
we were increasing the production of goods we were 
increasing purchasing power still faster because more 
people were employed, there was more consumer 
credit, more mortgage credit, more bank credit. 

So, even before Korea, the economists were wor- 
ried. Personal debt had increased at a higher rate 
than personal income from 1947 on. The inflation- 
ary forces were at work. We might well have been 
able to handle them, but Korea set off the spark. 
People were afraid. They remembered the short- 
ages of 1942, 43, 44, 45. There was scare buying 
by the manufacturer, the retailer, the consumer. 
Much of it was on credit. You know what hap- 
pened. Prices skyrocketed. 

What are we doing to curb inflation? There is no 
one easy cure. The job cannot be done overnight. 
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In brief, the program is to attack the equation on 
both sides. First, we are making every possible 
effort to increase production, and our efforts are 
meeting with success. Some 8 per cent of produc- 
tion is now labeled for defense, and that figure will 
increase to about 20 per cent as the program really 
gets rolling. 

On the purchasing power side, we have curbs on 
consumer credit, on mortgage credit, voluntary limi- 
tations on bank loans, all directed toward reducing 
available purchasing power. Heavier taxes are 
directed toward the same end and likewise the 
emphasis upon savings. 

Here are the real cures for inflation: increased 
production, credit curbs, heavier taxes, more sav- 
ings. But while these cures are working it is essen- 
tial to keep prices from a further spiral. That is 
why price and wage controls are necessary. They 
are needed to hold the line. In and of themselves 
they are not a cure for inflation, but they are basic 
factors in the anti-inflation fight. 

An over-all freeze of prices went into effect on 
January 26. 
have been issued dealing with specific industries, 
and further detailed special regulations are coming 


Since that date special regulations 


out as rapidly as they can be prepared. In an econ- 
omy as complex as ours, price control regulations 
cannot be just turned out overnight by a man at a 
desk. Their compilation requires long hours of con- 
sultation with every segment of the pertinent in- 
dustry as they must be fair to all elements in the 
industry as well as to the consumer. 

The General Ceiling Price Regulation froze prices 
at the highest level of the base period December 19 
to January 25. After months of rapidly rising prices 
it was to be expected that any freeze would find in- 
equities as between prices charged by different firms 
and as between different levels. Raw materials 
prices ran ahead of wholesale; wholesale prices 
ahead of retail. 
placed some retailers in a difficult situation because 


Hence, for example, the freeze 


replacements were higher in cost than the prices 
they had been charging for the same items on their 
shelves. Moreover, those businessmen who had co- 
operated with the President’s request for voluntary 
price controls were at a disadvantage in comparison 
with those who had gone ahead and raised prices 
as high as they could. 

This situation was attacked by a series of interim 
regulations such as the general manufacturers’ regu- 
lation, CPR 22, designed to restore pre-Korean price 
relationships. The third step is now under way 
in a series of regulations specifically tailored for a 
particular industry. Later, community dollar and 
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cents ceiling prices will be issued for posting in 
food stores, for example. 

The full impact of the defense program upon the 
economy will increase this fall and will really be 
felt in 1952 and the winter of 1953. Production will 
increase, but a larger proportion of total production 
will go to the defense program. Some consumer 
goods will continue to be plentiful; others will be 
relatively scarce. Shortages, such as experienced 
in World War II, are not anticipated, but certain 
items will not be so easy to get as they are today. 
Without price controls, such a situation would be 
the seedbed for another upward trend of prices and 
the growth of inflationary pressures. 

In addition to direct defense production, we are 
greatly expanding our productive capacity, building 
new plants and new tools and machinery, all of 
which takes material and labor which might other- 
wise have gone into civilian goods. Additions to 
plant and equipment are about 30 per cent larger in 
physical volume during the second quarter of 1951 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1950. 


The Long-Term View 


While there will be a relatively smaller supply of 
civilian goods, more people will be employed and 
no doubt will be working longer hours. So the im- 
balance between the supply of civilian goods and 
purchasing power will again be a potentially danger- 
ous factor unless controls are kept firm. 

It is a temptation to throw off controls when news 
from Korea is better and when merchants are cutting 
prices to lighten inventories. But, the thoughtful 
citizen-businessman, farmer, consumer will look to 
the future—will recognize inflationary dangers 
ahead as a greater proportion of our production goes 
into defense and the supply of civilian goods be- 
comes smaller relative to purchasing power. 

Here is a call for self-control, for taking the long- 
run point of view, for thinking of the needs of the 
defense program before personal convenience. 

The anti-inflation program has already made it- 
self felt. The changes have not been dramatic, but 
they have been sound. No program can stop an 
upward surge of prices in an instant or roll back 
the price level by sleight of hand. It takes time 
to change our economy. 

While, as was expected, prices have not dropped 
in any great degree, the upward trend has been 
halted and the field is set for lower prices if the 
anti-inflation program is permitted to continue. 

Nobody should be misled by the present lull. We 
are still in the initial stages of the defense program, 
spending at the annual rate of $30 billion. By the 
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end of the year this will have increased to $45 bil- 
lion and by next year will be some $60 billion. 

Unless inflation is curbed, this defense program 
will be greatly weakened. (General Marshall on 
May 29 said that the entire mobilization effort 
would be seriously impaired if the economic controls 
of the Defense Production Act were not extended 
and strengthened.) Inflation in the last year ate 
away $7 billion of the $35 billion voted by Con- 
gress for defense. 

Women have a very important role in the anti-in- 
flation program. And of all women, the home econ- 
omist can have the most influence, as family buying 
and family budgeting are among her specialties. 

Controls are still largely in the interim stage with 
regulations which attempt to limit markups and 
margins. These will give way as rapidly as possible 
to specific dollar and cents ceilings for specific items 
and for community dollar and cents ceiling prices 
with publicly posted price lists. 

In its present stage, it is not easy for the home- 
maker to understand or even to recognize price con- 
trol. She does not fully realize that the re-estab- 
lishing of pre-Korea price relationships means a 
higher price for some items which the freeze caught 
relatively too low as well as rollbacks for those 
caught relatively too high. Dollar and cents ceil- 
ing prices will be much more readily understood 
by the shopper. 

Then there will be no excuse to pay more than 
the legitimate price. The woman who will never 
pay more regardless of the temptation and who will 
point out to others that paying black market prices 
is in a very real sense subversive as undermining 
defense production will be doing a real job for her 
country. If she will exert strict self-control and 
will buy only what she and her family really need 
and will save all she possibly can she will be per- 
forming a still greater service. 

The goal is one worth every effort each one of us 
can make. We are striving for a great goal, the 
goal of a free world at peace. The first fight to be 
won is the fight against inflation. The best law will 
alone not do the job. Nor can the government offi- 
cials alone do it. The fight can be won with the 
machinery we now have in operation if the women 
who do the buying will take the little time and 
trouble required to learn what the program means, 
to learn what the legitimate price is, to make it 
socially unacceptable not to co-operate in paying 
only the legitimate price, and to make saving rather 
than spending the patriotic thing. This is a very 
small price to pay for so great a goal as that of a 
free world at peace. 








Fashions in Budgets 


Miss Heuer is director of the consumer educa- 
tion department and Mrs. Shiras 1s field service 
director for the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, where they have been closely connected 


with consumer money management problems. 


ASHIONS reflect changing times, and it is 
fascinating to note the trend in budgeting in 
the past 30 years. Attitudes toward budgets 
have followed industrial, and 
financial patterns and slowly there has been de- 


changing social, 


veloping a clear philosophy of family money man- 


agement. 


Dr. Benjamin Andrews showed the trend in 
1918 as he edited The Business of the Household’ 
by C. W. Taber: 

The economic conditions confronting the American peo- 
pl today have made opportune a detailed study of the 
business of the household and of household finance 

In colleges and other higher institutions where home eco- 


nomics 1s taught there is need of a compre hensive text deal- 
household financial and 


matters 


ing with the budget and other 


business 


At the time this text was published, home econo- 
mists and others were just beginning to apply the 
principles of budgeting to homemaking. The pre- 


vailing attitude toward a family’s handling of 
money is shown in the chapter “The Family In- 
come,” in which four common systems of dispens- 
und paying bills are listed: “The Doling 
“The Allowance Plan,” “The Charge 


and “The Only Fair Businesslike 


ing funds 
Method,” 
System,” 
Method.” 

tecently we've all chuckled heartily at “Life 
with Father” and its picture of the man who doled 


and 


out money, granted allowances, and paid his wife’s 
charge accounts with emotional fireworks. Home 
economists, who pioneered in the teaching of budg- 
eting, found that they first had to overcome this 
universal “dictator” attitude before they could 
hope to establish a businesslike method of money 
management in a family. 

Although these wise and patient leaders made 
progress and doling may not be a major problem 
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today, emphasis on family co-operation continues 
to be necessary. 

Instructions on the techniques of record keep- 
ing have constituted a major part of the writing 
on budgeting for many years. Taber’s book places 
chapters on bank accounts and household accounts 
before the chapter on budgets and leans heavily 
on methods of bookkeeping. Taber 
when “Most 
. because the 


foresees a 


trend, however, he household 


expense accounts are impractical 


Says, 


prime purpose seems to have been to keep a rec- 
ord of every penny and every dollar expended.” 
In the ten years from 1918 to 1928 the practice 


of family budgeting began to take hold. It was 
included in many home economics courses. Many 
popular articles were published. Banks began to 


organize budget counseling services; Sarah J. Mac- 
Leod the Society 
for Savings in the City of Cleveland, Inc. In 
1921 Frances Quillard, a pioneer home demonstra- 
Duluth 


economics 


directed a budget service at 


in a 


classes 


the 


tion agent, started budget 


bank in co-operation with home 
extension service. 

During the “lush 20's,” books 
were issued by banks, all quite naturally empha- 
They were prepared by home econ- 


countless budget 


sizing savings. 
omists, bookkeepers, accountants, homemakers, and 
bankers. Many were simply account books with 
no space for a plan for spending but with innu- 
merable divisions and subdivisions. Some followed 
the original Taber’s text with 31 headings plus one 
Taber had 
not expected any one family to use all of these. The 
baffled but determined homemaker tried to follow 


to twelve subheads for each division. 


these divisions and subdivisions when accounting 


No wonder cartoonists began to 
who couldn't 


for every penny. 
sympathize with the “little woman” 
decide where to list corn plasters and poker bets. 

Budget books next began to include a spending 
pattern against which families could check their 
own records of spending. The figures were based 


on averages. Tables were set up for families of 
all sizes and income brackets, and these occasion- 
ally were adapted to the cost of living level in the 
community. Families to 
the pattern which fitted their family size and in- 


They 


were instructed locate 


come and to adjust it to their special needs. 
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were urged to keep accurate day-to-day accounts 
of spending; to estimate the year’s income; keep 
records of expenses; balance the budget; and com- 
pare the actual spending with the sample budget. 
Conscientious individuals tried, month after month, 
to fit the family to the pattern, to save the “right” 
amount, and to spend according to schedule. Need- 
less to say, they seldom succeeded. They became 
discouraged and critical of all budget teaching. 
As 8. Agnes Donham said in referring to that era, 
“The students felt that the subject was forced, the 
results artificial, and they did not long maintain 
the interest with which they invariably began the 
work.” 


Effect of Women as Wage Earners 


By 1930, men had ceased to be the only con- 
spicuous wage earners, and a new budget trend was 
inspired by the eleven million women employed 
as clerks, stenographers, and typists. Budget- 
minded banks, social workers, and home economists 
set out to help these women save their hard-earned 
money by giving them sample budgets. Many ac- 
count books offered patterns for an individual 
woman’s spending. A comparison of figures in 
nine books shows surprising variation in amounts 
allowed on one income level for different items. 
A woman who tried to fit her spending to any one 
of them was sure to have trouble. Each person 
distributed her money differently because some 
lived at home, some in housekeeping rooms, and 
others boarded where they roomed. Valiantly try- 
ing to be helpful, budget advisers made new cate- 
gories of expenditures which were even more de- 
tailed. To make entries in the right places so 
that totals could be compared with the given pat- 
tern was not easy even for the most meticulous. 
As working women continued to complain about the 
impossibility of fitting their own spending to pre- 
scribed patterns, emphasis in account books 
changed. Records and accounts gave way to gen- 
eral savings. 

Savings was considered the core of budgeting. 
Budget books chanted cheerily, “The earlier in life 
you begin to save, the stronger the habit will be 
in later years when expenses have increased in pro- 
portion to responsibilities assumed.” People were 
encouraged to save for saving’s sake rather than for 
a planned purpose. 

Many schemes were devised for putting savings 
aside and keeping day-to-day records of money 
spent. Some institutions distributed envelopes for 
dividing money on pay day. The envelope de- 
vices, however, failed in their exclusive purpose of 
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promoting savings and helped to direct attention 
toward planned spending. Unwittingly, savings 
fell into its proper place. 

There was continued interest in the financial 
problems of employed women, and depression years 
gave renewed impetus to budgeting. The National 
Board of the YWCA made a study to determine 
the living wage for single women in 1931 and 1932. 
Their report contains this statement: 

The fall of 1932 was a serious time for business girls 
They were able, from their close contact with the people at 
the top, to see which way the wind was blowing. They 
held tight to their money, spending as wisely as they knew 
how, going without things needed, in order to save against 
a worse time they saw coming 


Leaders now began to take a stand for per- 
sonalized and planned budgets. They talked in 
terms of tailored budgets to fit individual cir- 
cumstances. As Bernice Dodge said in the Inde- 
pendent Woman: 

There is no ready-made budget plan, a set of convenient 
pigeon-holes into which any income can he fitted The 
income establishes the spending limit, but may be shifted 
about in any way that will secure the most benefit in a 
given set of circumstances. 


About 1933, the “Consumer Movement” began its 
sweep of the country. With limited employment 
opportunities for many people and low incomes for 
those who were employed, there was a determined 
interest in getting more for each dollar spent. Peo- 
ple asked continuously, “How much should I spend 
for clothing or rent or food?” And the answer cam 
back in “pie patterns” for income distribution. The 
guilty feeling of spending too much on one thing and 
too little on another began to characterize all atti- 
tudes toward budgets. Balance was a word which 
cropped up everywhere and the idea of a balanced 
budget came into vogue. This meant not only 
balance between income and outgo but balance of 
spending in relation to average budgets. 

Then attention shifted to percentage tables of 
spending. Prices and incomes were both changing 
overnight. It seemed simpler for people to check 
with schedules indicating the percentage of income 
allowed for rent, food, clothing. 

It was during this period, too, that there were 
many evidences of a growing appreciation of the 
relationship between the family budget and skill 
in buying. Wanamaker’s of Philadelphia inaugu- 
rated a budget counseling service which they de- 
scribed as the first budget service in the merchan- 
dising world. Later, “in response to an avalanche 
of requests,” they issued a booklet, “The Technique 
of Spending—a New Slant on Budgeting.” 
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Between 1930 and 1940 a clearer philosophy of 
budgeting was emerging. The Fifth International 
Management Congress in Amsterdam in 1932 heard 
a paper prepared by a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association (Day Monroe, Helen 
Atwater, Sarah J. MacLeod, Hildegarde Kneeland, 
and Eloise Davison), which directed budget teach- 
ing away from exacting patterns. 

So long as individuals and families have different goals 


and aspirations, so long as their standards of living differ, 


then ways of spending will vary, since spending is but a 


means of achieving what the family has decided is the 


most worth while in life 

The occupation, education, social position, environment, 
health, and temperament of a family must be considered 
in order to arrive at an acct ptable plan for the use of the 


money. 


Household Finance Corporation began its Money 
Management program which combined better buy- 
manship information with a budget guide which 
enabled individuals or families to tailor their own 
spending plans. Each new printing had many re- 


visions which reflected changing times. 


Family Councils and Tailor-made Budgets 


Family co-operation and children’s allowances 
were emphasized in budget literature at this time. 
Family councils and tailor-made budgets developed 
as a team: the more emphasis placed on one, the 
stronger the other grew. 

In 1941 Susan West said: “The unit on Home 
Management and Family Budgeting needs more 
realistic treatment than it frequently gets.”’ 

Then came the war years when any budgeting 
had to be realistic. Bernice Dodge outlined the 
new practical approach in “Standards for the War- 
time Budget” in the December 1942 JouRNAL. 

A good budget looks ahead, getting ready for the big 
bills like taxes and insurance, buying war savings bonds not 
only to be patriotic but to put money away for expenditures 
after the war is won. It looks backward, too, paying debts 
as fast as possible; and it sees the demands of day-by-day 
living for ourselves and others. Each of the three will be 
stripped of unessentials to allow for the other two, and 
within each section, economies will be guided by standards 
of what is really vital to the good of the family and thi 
country. . 

It was during these years that Household Finance 
Corporation began its budgeteer study. Through 
thousands of actual experiences in helping people 
plan budgets, its staff became convinced that 
“model” or “standard” budgets were unrealistic. 
They resolved to learn just what made the dif- 
ference between failure and success in budgeting. 
Their study covered families in cities and smaller 
towns representing a variety of occupations, per- 
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sonality types, income levels, degrees of interest in 
money management, and talents for money-making. 

Theory was discarded in order to find out whether 
success was the result of a system, character, tem- 
perament, or just plain luck. The results were 
surprising. The staff found that successful families 
knew what they wanted and had their goals clearly 
defined. They were not relying on patterns set up 
by others. No two plans were alike. But each 
family used some scheme for paying off past debts, 
planning for future expenses (both fixed and flex- 
ible), and working out their pattern for present 
day-to-day living expenses. 

The study showed that starting to budget wasn’t 
easy. But, once the budget was worked out, ad- 
justed to changing circumstances, and applied to 
actual living, it became a matter of habit. 

Every budgeteer who worked with determination 
eventually glowed with the pride of achievement 
As one budgeteer put it: 

Money Management has given us a marvelous sense of 
balance and security—that rare and precious feeling which 
we impart to our children, hoping it will make their lives 
richer, their faith in the future that much more enduring 


These ideas which resulted from Household’s six 
years of budget research were being repeated in 
other circles, too. 

In 1949, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture published “Guiding Family Spending.” It 
said, “As a first step in drawing up a spending 
plan, a family needs to get a sense of its goals, then 
to decide how the money likely to be available 
should be divided.” 

In May 1948, President Truman called a Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. One outgrowth 
of this conference was the emphasis on relating 
family expenditures to the family life cycle. A 
symposium in the January 1950 JourNnaL by Ruth 
Bonde and Howard Bigelow, “Financial Plans in 
the Family Cycle,” enlarges this theme and says: 

Families can work out their financial problems more in- 
telligently if they have clearly in mind the usual wants 
for which a family must provide during each stage of the 
family life cycle 

Regardless of the current economic conditions at any 
given time, effective family money management is impor- 
tant if people are to obtain maximum satisfaction from 
the use of money income 


The philosophy that has evolved from all of 
these changing patterns indicates that before budg- 
eting can be profitable, each family must know what 
it wants both now and in the future. Spending 
and saving can then be consciously and happily 
directed toward immediate and long-range goals. 


% 








FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
IN FLORIDA COMMUNITIES 


MARION S. BARCLAY, RUTH J. DALES, and MILDRED I. MORGAN 


Dr. Morgan, profe ssor, and Miss Dales. as- 
sistant professor of home and family life in the 
School of Home Florida State 
University, have with the 
family life education projects described here. 
Mrs. Barclay 

education in Hillsborough County, with hcead- 
quarters in Tampa. 


Economics, 
been associated 


s supervisor of homemaking 


URING the decade just past, an increasing 
awareness of the need for family life edu- 
cation at the community level has been 

apparent in Florida. However, the pressures of war, 
resulting in limited personnel and facilities at the 
University, the insistent demand for all-out civilian 
defense efforts, and the postwar increase in student 
enrollment on the prevented immediate 


pro- 


campus, 
translation of this awareness into an actior 
gram. 

Peginning in the fall of 1947, community meetings 
known as Family Life Institutes, planned and 
staffed by the department of social welfare of the 
Florida State University and sponsored by the 
division, held in 
These stimulated great intere t 


general extension were various 
parts of the state. 
‘nd pointed up the need for comprehensive, com- 
munity-wide programs for family life education. 
Additions to the staff of the 
home and family life of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Florida State University at this time 
made it possible to reactivate, in 1948-49, earlier 


plans for offering extension courses in family liv- 


department of 


ing in local communities of the state. 

County supervisors of home economics were ad- 
vised that a course designed especially for pro- 
fessional people who deal with family problems 
could be given in a limited number of communities 
on a first-come, first-served basis, starting in the 
spring of 1949. Those enrolled might earn either 
graduate or undergraduate credit, depending on the 
character of projects selected for intensive study. 

The first 


Tampa, where 22 elementary and secondary elass- 


request for the course erme from 


room teachers. visiting teachers, librarians, and a 


few community leaders registered when the course 
was given. 

The enthusiastic reception of the course given 
in Tampa resulted in requests for similar courses 
during the spring from three other urban centers, 
but these had to be deferred until the school year 
of 1949-50. 


Initial Extension Course 


The initial extension course was organized on 
the basis of two concentrated periods of work 
During these weeks, the instructor of the course 


stayed in the community and met the class for 
These 


were spaced four weeks apart, permitting projects 


} 


daily two-hour session. two work period 

and other assignments planned with the instructo1 
during the first work period to be carried through 
during the interim by each class member. The 
same number of class hours per semester hour of 
credit Uni- 
versity was required for the course given by e) 


as is spent for resident courses at the 


tension. The students were allowed approximate! 
four weeks after completion of the required num- 
ber of hours of class instruction to finish pap 
projects, reference reading, and any other required 
work; the instructor then came to the community 
for a third visit, this time over a long week end 
in order to evaluate the experience with the grou» 
Two evening meetings, open to anyone interested 
first 


were so 


instructional pe- 
that 


during the 
riod in Tampa. These 
meetings with parents and other community group 


were arranged 


successful 


now form an integral part of the instructor’s pro- 
gram of activities while she is in a community g.v- 
ing an extension course. Under such an arrangement 
the University faculty member not only brings to 
the local community recent findings in family life 
research and new methods and developments in 
the field of family life education but she also comes 
to know the community at the grass-roots, by liv- 
ing and working in it for a concentrated period 
loen| 


with 


This experience not only helps her to meet 


needs in her teaching and in her planning 


community groups but it also vitalizes and makes 


more functional her teaching on the e2mpus. 
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Out of the interest generated by the family lif 
institutes and this first extension course in Tampa, 
came the formation of the Hillsborough County 
Family Life Committee (Tampa is the county 
seat and the one large urban area in the county) 
The membership of this committee is widely repre- 
sentative of community agencies and organizations 
With the principal of an elementary school es 
chairman and aided by the general extension di- 


vision and the members of the University faculty 
who have taught the extension courses in family 
living, this committee has taken responsibility fo1 
guiding the development of the community family 


life program. 


Seminar in Marriage and Family Living 


During the 1949 summer session, the two de- 


partments of the Florida State University respon- 
sible for these beginnings of family life education 
et the community level offered, co-operatively, a 
seminar in marriage and family living. A husband- 
wife team, Sylvanus and Evelyn Duvall, served 
es consultants along with senior staff members of 
the co-operating departments. The 50 graduat 
students participating in this project came from 
several southern states, as well as from every sec- 
tion of Florida. Some of the seminar students had 
participated in the family life institutes held in 
their communities; others had been enrolled in 
the first extension course in family living. The 
group was comprised of preschool, elementary, and 
secondary school teachers, college professors, adult 
education leaders, administrators of school sys- 
tems, ministers, social workers, home demonstra- 
tion agents and other home economists, psycholo- 
gists, and parents, giving the experience the color 
of a cross section of community life. The mem- 


bers of the seminar, after an enriching experience 


of working together, went back to their respective 
communities with enthusiasm for putting into 
practice better planning, teaching, counseling, and 
living in the family life field. Enthusiastic re- 
ports have come from Florida communities and 
from neighboring states as seminar members have 


put into practice what they learned. 


Other Extension Courses 


During 1949-50, extension courses organized on 
the same general pattern as the Tampa course 
were given in Miami and St. Petersburg (urban 
centers) and in Vero Beach (a small community in 
the heart of the East Coast citrus-farming area). 
In all three places, enthusiasm for an on-going 
family life program has been evidenced by subse- 
quent requests from each community for a course 
in a special area of the family life field or for 
some other type of follow-up activity in the com- 
munity 

In addition to giving courses in these three 
centers in 1949-50, the School of Home Economics 
responded to a further request from Hillsborough 
County for help in developing its family life pro- 
gram. As the Hillsborough committee on family 
life education surveyed the needs of the commu- 
nity, it came to the conclusion that with the great 
interest manifested on the part of both parents 
and school personnel, a project touching the entire 
county should be launched. This committee felt 
that many school people who had not taken the 
course in family living the previous year were now 
sufficiently interested to enroll in such a course, 
and that a large group of parents, as well, would 
be interested in meeting together to discuss their 
common problems. Thereupon, a delegation from 
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the schools and the community approached the 
department of home and family life at the Florida 
State University, urging that at least two members 
of its staff be released to conduct, early in 1950, 
a non-credit course for parents and community 
leaders, as well as a credit course for teachers and 
other school personnel. 

Some 135 teachers and administrators arrived 
at the initial orientation meeting to enroll for the 
credit course. For practical purposes, the enroll- 
ment was cut to 40 for each of the two instructors. 
In the total group of 80, there were representatives 
from schools in all parts of the county. 


Response of Parents 

Special projects, worked on individually or by 
groups, were planned around specific needs of a 
school or a community. One school group made ex- 
tensive plans for using its library (the only at- 
tractive room in the school) as a center for social 
activity for both students and parents; a group 
of junior high school English teachers planned 
ways to use family life material in all of their 
classes; still another group of high school teach- 
ers of homemaking, social science, and manual arts 
from the same school planned a co-operative, in- 
tegrated course in marriage and family living to 
be offered during the next semester. 

The interest shown by parents and community 
leaders was even more marked than that of school 
personnel. The county had been divided into 
districts, since the two University staff mem- 
bers could not hope to visit all of the 75 or more 
schools in the county. The two instructors held 
meetings in each of two districts, simultaneously, 
with the parents in each district coming together 
for meetings with the University faculty member 
each day during the first week of work in the 
county. At these meetings, an over-all interpre- 
tation of family life was given, along with a dis- 
cussion of problems found to be of common interest 
to the local group. Also, parents were given an 
opportunity to enroll for five meetings of two 
hours each with the same faculty members during 
their second visit a month later. These meetings 
were held in Tampa, as a central place, instead 
of in the local communities or districts. Because 
of such unbounded enthusiasm on the part of the 
parents, the local leaders reminded those in at- 
tendance that signing up for the five mornings 
of work to be given later would require regular 
attendance. In spite of this caution, 400 enrolled 
and over 300 attended each of the five sessions. 

At the close of the third intensive work period 
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with the two University faculty members, a meet- 
ing of the family life education committee was 
held and it was agreed that a co-ordinator should 
be employed to carry the total program forward 
so that none of the gains made would be lost, and 
it is hoped that the county will soon have this con- 
tinuing professional leadership. The development 
of the Hillsborough County program is an out- 
standing example of what community interest in 
and concern for family life education may ac- 
complish. 


Duval County Workshop 


Duval County had formerly requested the ex- 
tension course in family life for the Jacksonville 
area. When a convenient time for giving the 
course could not be found, it decided upon a differ- 
ent plan for stimulating interest in school and 
community family life programs; namely, to high- 
light family living as one area of study in its 
county workshop planned to meet the needs of all 
teachers of the community and scheduled for the 
early summer of 1950. To this end, a request was 
made for the help of staff members from the de- 
partment of home and family life of the School of 
Home Economics at the Florida State University. 

This three-week workshop in Jacksonville en- 
rolled a cross-section of all teachers of the county; 
58 chose the area of family relationships for in- 
tensive study. This group included social agency 
staff members, community leaders, members of the 
American Association of University Women, and 
key parents. Home economics teachers were well 
represented; they enriched the workshop by their 
knowledge and experience and were, in turn, stim- 
ulated by thinking and planning with community 
leaders and with teachers from the entire school 
system. 

The success of this workship was due in part to 
the careful pre-planning which was done by the 
supervisor of homemaking education in Duval 
County. She made use of visits of the University 
family life staff before the workshop began to 
hold small group meetings of school and commu- 
nity leaders to plan for county-wide enrollment in 
the workshop and for a program which would meet 
community needs in content and methods. At 
the end of the summer, there was a post-workshop 
follow-up for homemaking teachers where one of 
the workshop staff members and another member 
of the home and family life staff of the School 
of Home Economics helped with formulating the 
vear’s over-all teaching plans in the area of fam- 
ily living. 
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PTA-Family Life Programs 

Over the years, the general extension division 
and the institutions of higher learning have served 
the Florida Parent-Teacher Association. Summer 
institutes have been held each year with faculty 
members co-operating. Leading university person- 
nel have served on the state board, helping to guide 
the parent-teacher work of the state. It has been 
only in the past few years, however, that the idea 
of a strong program in family life education has 
struck fire with the entire membership. In state 
conventions and in regional meetings and _ insti- 
tutes much emphasis has been given to better 
family living. This emphasis was supported by 
the “Expanded Parent Education Program” of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and their regional workshops held during the last 
two years to train lay leaders in parent education. 
The Southeastern Regional Workshop was attended 
each summer by five state Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation leaders. The Florida delegation, upon 
their return from the regional workshop in 1949, 
began planning for such a workshop in their own 
state. Plans grew as the state leaders grew in 
ability and understanding. With their return from 
the second regional workshop, the state delegation 
petitioned for staff as well as for financial aid, in 
order to hold a state-wide, five-day workshop for 
training lay leaders in parent education. This 
workshop was limited to a membership of 50 and 
was jointly staffed by the lay leaders who had at- 
tended the two Southeastern Regional Workshops 
In parent education and faculty members from the 
two state universities. Both content and method 
in study group leadership were stressed. One work 
group spent much time during the sessions in 
formulating suggestions for co-ordinating commu- 
nity efforts in family life education. This work- 
shop is yet another example of the growing inter- 
est in programs for better family life in Florida 
communities. 


Extension Courses 


During the school year 1950-51, five extension 
courses in family living were given in new com- 
munities. Several other communities have asked 
for help with one- or two-day family life confer- 
ences. Each community uses the faculty member's 
time and talents in a different way. For example, 
in Ocala, where one of the courses was given, a 
group of some 25 parents formed a study group 
and met each afternoon over the period of a week; 
some parents drove a distance of 25 to 30 miles to 
attend the meetings. In some places, parents have 
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formed study groups for which Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation study course credit has been received. 
In all of the communities where extension courses 
have been given, there have always been some 
parents enrolled for credit, thereby increasing the 
community-wide impact of the teaching. 

The follow-up visits which the faculty members 
have made to the communities where they taught 
family living courses have greatly strengthened the 
state and community programs. Recent experience 
indicates also that a pre-planning visit by the 
University faculty member to work with a local 
committee, the county school supervisor, or the 
county supervisor of homemaking education is 
highly desirable. It both stimulates community 
interest and enables the teacher to plan in a more 
functional manner. Also, the “ice is broken,” and 
work gets under way much more rapidly and more 
smoothly when the teacher returns to begin her 
work in the community. 

The department of social welfare has continued 
its family life institutes uninterruptedly since their 
beginning in 1947. These institutes often extend 
over several days with the staff member holding 
meetings with both high school students and 
adult groups while in the community. These in- 
stitutes have played their part in making Florida 
communities aware of their need for family life 
education programs. While staff members of the 
department of home and family life frequently 
speak at meetings, conduct conferences, or lead 
study groups in local communities, the develop- 
ment of its extension course program for in-service 
training of lay and professional leaders is probably 
the major contribution of this department, at pres- 
ent, to community family life education in Florida. 

The Florida Home Economies Association has 
also long sought to promote family life education in 
communities. The home demonstration service 
and other state agencies are likewise giving in- 
creasing emphasis to this phase of their programs. 
Under the leadership of the state universities and 
state agencies and organizations, the interest in 
family life programs, which an increasing num- 
ber of communities are manifesting, should result 
in improved living for Florida families. 

An evaluation of community programs in the 
field of family life education is difficult. The gains 
are often intangible, and the results cannot always 
be measured. However, growth in interest through- 
out the state and requests for help from an increas- 
ing number of communities in the state point to 
the fact that Florida is working toward better 
family living for all. 








Achievement in Clothing Construction 


The study described in this article was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Wright under the direction 
of Jean Henkel of the department of cloth- 
ing and textiles and Muriel McFarland and the 
late Kenneth Davenport of the division of edu- 
cation and applied psychology at Purdue Um- 
versity. 


ODAY, teachers of clothing construction at 

the college level are recognizing that students 

who enroll in the beginning laboratory course 
have widely different abilities and experiences. 
With classrooms as overcrowded as they are now, 
and with the facilities limited, it is often necessary 
to accommodate these people within one course. 
This initial course must challenge the experienced 
students as well as encourage the inexperienced 
ones. 

The freshman clothing construction laboratory 
enrollment at Purdue University has ranged from 
165 to 200 students each semester for the past 
several years. These students enter the School of 
Home Economics with diversified experiences vary- 
ing from no experience in clothing construction to 
two years of junior high school, four years of senior 
high school, and eight years of 4-H Club clothing 
instruction in addition to home sewing. 

How are these variances to be met? 
clothing experience predict the girl’s success in a 
college sewing laboratory? 

A study was made to find out just what effect the 
past experience of the students had on achievement 
in a freshman clothing construction laboratory. The 
term “achievement” was meant to include three 
phases of learning. They were (1) knowledge, as 
measured by pencil and paper tests; (2) skill, as 
measured by actual sewing construction; and (3) 
attitudes, as measured by the students’ opinions. 

A pretest-retest was developed to measure know!l- 
It was of the 


Can former 


edge gained during the semester. 
machine-graded type including 139 multiple-choice, 
matching, and modified true-false items. The va- 
lidity of this test was determined by correlating the 
score each student made on the pretest with the 
course grade. The correlation obtained was 0.54. 
Although this does not seem high, there was reason 
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to believe that there was a relationship between the 
two grades. At the close of the semester, the same 
test was again administered, and the correlation 
between the test score and course grade was made. 
This time, a correlation coefficient of 0.67 resulted. 

The reliability of the test was calculated by the 
split-forms method. A reliability of 0.83 was cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula 
to 0.91. Any test may be considered high in reli- 
ability when the reliability coefficient for the test is 
0.91. 


Classifying and Grading First-Semester Students 


Skill in clothing construction was measured by a 
two-hour practical pretest. The test included such 
problems as placing the pattern on the material; 
cutting; basting, stitching, and finishing seams; 
applying a facing; gathering; and constructing a 
buttonhole. The practical test and all garments 
constructed during the term were graded on a score 
card that has been developed specifically for the 
freshman course. 

Students were selected for “advanced” and “in- 
termediate” classes on the basis of good work shown 
on the completion of the practical pretest given 
during the orientation period for freshman students 
These students were encouraged to select more 
difficult problems for the semester’s work. All 
others were placed in “beginners” groups 

From an anonymous questionnaire, general at- 
titudes towards clothing construction were obtained 
at the end of the semester course. The question- 
naire of the machine-grade type was developed 
with multiple-choice alternatives. 

In answer to the question concerning new proc- 
esses learned in the beginning course, 68.1 per cent 
of the students in the three groupings said the proc- 
esses were all new or several were new to them. 
These percentages indicated that most of the stu- 
dents were unfamiliar with many of the processes 

There were 21.0 per cent of the pupils who 
thought that their laboratory problem was too dif- 
ficult as compared with 18.1 per cent who believed 
it was too easy. The remaining 60.9 per cent felt 
it was about right. 

In answer to a question concerning plans for 


sewing in the future, there was a favorable atti- 
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tude. There were 38.0 per cent who checked that 
they planned to make most of their clothes, 40.2 
per cent who checked that they planned to make 
some of them, and 10.3 per cent who plan to make 
simple alterations on purchased clothing. Only 
10.3 per cent of the group plan to do merely the 
necessary mending and sewing on buttons with 
1.2 per cent checking “no further sewing at all.” 
There were 92.1 per cent who favored division- 
ing students on the basis of previous construction 
experience and only 7.9 who were indifferent. No 
one Was opposed to grouping on basis of past eX- 
perience. With such a high percentage, it can be 
assumed that the students were satisfied with three 
groups—advanced, intermediate, and beginning. 


Vean scores for diffe rent groups on rete st,* semester garment 


grade tT, and semester course grade t 


oe GARMENT COURS# 
_— NUM- peony GRADE GRAD! 
, , BER a MEAN MEAN 
SCORE 

SCORE SCORE 
Iexperience in all fields IS 106.44 1.04 1.83 
No 4-H Club work 27 97 19 1 48 1.37 
No high school work 16 95.13 1.37 1.06 

No } H Club Or high 
school work 28 2 5d 3 93 3 2 
No previous experience 19 87.10 3.11 2.90 


* Highest possible test score—139. 

+ Highest possible garment and course grade—6 

There were 63.6 per cent of the students who 
checked their attitude toward sewing as an en- 
thusiastic one. With such a large percentage it 
can be assumed that the students, as a whole, were 
challenged by the work presented to them in the 
freshman clothing course. There were 28.5 per 
cent who felt that sewing was necessary but were 
not enthusiastic about it, and 7.9 per cent who 
marked that they strongly disliked sewing. 

The Silance-Remmers Form A Scale for Meas- 
wring Attitude Toward Any School Subject * was 
ilso given. An arithmetic mean of 8.23 resulted 
when all student responses were averaged on a 
10.4 scale. At the 6.0 point score, an attitude of 
indifference is observed; however, 8.23 is well above 
the indifference level. Compared to mean scores 
yn this scale from the previous vears, the attitude 
ias rated higher since divisioning has been in etf- 
fect. In November 1945, the average mean for 
the clothing construction laboratory was 6.77. 


From this comparison, it seems desirable for col- 


?Published by the Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, 1934 
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lege clothing instructors to consider the previous 
experience of their pupils. 

The students’ previous experience was analyzed 
from data secured by questionnaires and personal 
interviews. Groups were then organized on the 
basis of the amount and type of previous experi- 
ence. Each student was placed in one of the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Group 1. Previous experience in all fields of cloth- 
ing (junior high school, senior high 
school, 4-H Club, and home experience) 


Group 2. No 4-H Club work 
Group 3. No high school work 
Group 4. Neither high school nor 4-H Club experi- 


ence 


Group 5. No experience in any field 


Course Grades and Previous Experience 


A correlation between the course grades and the 
amount of previous experience was made by the 
computation of the coefficient of contingency. The 
resulting corrected C +-0.52 indicated there was 
correlation between freshman clothing construction 
course grades and the amount and type of previous 
experience. 

The amount and type of previous experience 1n 
clothing construction was believed to have a defi- 
nite effect on (1) the attitude of the student and 
(2) the achievement of the student. The opinion 
questionnaire that was submitted to the students 
at the close of the semester included several ques- 
tions concerning their attitude toward their past 
experience. 

Over half (57.4 per cent) of the students in all 
experienced groups checked that their past experi- 
ence helped them a great deal; 37.9 said it was of 
some benefit; and 4.6 per cent stated that their 
There 


is reason to believe that it is to the student’s ad- 


previous experience was of no assistance. 
vantage to have some previous experience in cloth- 
ing construction before entering a college cloth- 
ing construction course. 

In answer to a question regarding experience, 
home sewing was believed by 54.5 per cent to have 
been their most helpful type of experience; 23.9 
per cent felt that their high school instruction had 
been most helpful; and 15.6 per cent credited their 
4-H Club work as being most helpful to them. It 
is obvious that the home experience response was 
considered the most helpful because this was the 
most common experience checked by the pupils. 

Of the 18 students in group 1 who had had sew- 
ing experience in all fields mentioned, 14 (or 78 
per cent) said that previous experience helped them 
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a great deal. The remaining 4 marked the re- 
sponse that previous experience helped them to only 
some extent. 

No student (out of the 18) marked that her 
hith school work was most beneficial. Thirteen 
(78 per cent) checked that their 4-H Club work 
ha«l been the most helpful while five (28 per cent) 
believed their home sewing had proved to be of 
greatest assistance. 

A question was also included for the students 
in group 5 who had not had any previous experi- 
ence. There were 74.3 per cent who said that they 
regretted they had had no previous experience 
while 25.7 per cent marked they were glad they 
had had no experience. Every effort is made to give 
individual attention to each student, particularly 
if she is a beginner. This practice may account 
for the 25.7 per cent who said they were glad they 
had had no experience. 


Comparisons of Opinions and Test Scores 


The opinions of the students proved interesting 
when compared with the mean scores figured from 
the pencil and paper retest. A high percentage of 
the students felt that their home sewing had been 
the most helpful to them; but by comparing the 
mean scores made on the retest, those with home 
sewing and perhaps junior high school work ranked 
second to the last. 

From the evidence obtained through anonymous 
questionnaires and mean score computations, it is 
believed that the amount rather than the type of 
experience has an effect on the student’s attitude 
and achievement in college clothing construction. 

Not all freshman students entering home eco- 
nomics know exactly which field of specialization 
they wish to follow. Nor do they always graduate 
in the area in which they first began. It was be- 
lieved that the students who were particularly in- 
terested in clothing and who wished to specialize 
in that field as a career would probably have the 
greatest success in the freshman clothing construc- 
tion laboratory. Course grade means, standard 
deviations, standard error of the means, and criti- 
cal ratios of the different options in home economics 
were computed. Evidence indicated that the stu- 
dents expecting to enter the teaching field had 
greater achievement than the students in the cloth- 
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ing area. The remaining areas of specialization 
showed only slight variations from the clothing 
major. The reason may be that the students in- 
terested in teaching may have a greater desire to 
sew if they expect to instruct others in that field. 
On the other hand, many of the students enrolled 
in the clothing option do not expect to do further 
clothing construction but, instead, intend to fol- 
low lines such as merchandising and textile analysis. 

The attitudes toward clothing construction be- 
tween the beginner’s group and the advanced and 
intermediate groups were greatly varied. There 
were 25 students out of 26 in the advanced and 
the intermediate groups who indicated enthusiasm 
toward clothing construction. Also, 24 out of the 
26 checked that they planned to make most of 
their clothes. 

The beginner’s group, on the other hand, had 
different attitudes and plans in regard to cloth- 
ing construction. No student indicated a dislike 
for sewing but five out of the 13 said that they 
were not enthusiastic about it. The remaining 
eight checked that they were enthusiastic. The 
future sewing plans varied from three who checked 
that they planned to make most of their clothes to 
two who checked they would do just the necessary 
mending and sewing on of buttons. The remain- 
ing eight checked that they would make a few 
simple garments and make minor alterations on 
purchased apparel. 


Conclusions 


1. Previous experience in clothing construction is 
a factor in achievement in the university course. 

2. The amount rather than the type of previous 
experience in clothing construction will have 
a definite effect on (1) attitudes of the students 
and (2) achievement of the students. 

3. The students who selected fields of specializa- 
tion relating to clothing upon entering the 
School of Home Economies do not show any 
greater achievement in clothing construction 
than those who selected other areas. 

4. Students who have had previous experience in 
clothing construction have better attitudes to- 
wards clothing construction at the university 
level than do those students who have had no 
previous experience in clothing construction. 


Observe United Nations Day on October 24 


Plan a UN Day dinner from The World’s Favorite Recipes, edited by AHEA. 
Order from the National Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, 816 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Special prices to organizations. Retail price $1. 
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The Hygiene of Housing 


The following symposium was planned for Journau readers by the AHEA health com- 


mittee. 


suggest how home economists can use these publications. 


Its authors discuss three important publications on the hyque ne of housing and 


Dr. WINSLOW ts chairman 


of the committee on the hygiene of housing of the American Public Health Associa- 


tion. 
a farm homemaker in Illinois. 
Iowa State College. 
Washington State College. 


Mrs. Corsin, formerly a research associate at the Unive rsity of Illinois, is now 
Dr. LIsTON is a profe ssor of home management at 
Miss Noyes is an extension home management specialist at 
Mrs. SaLMon, a member of the American Institute of 


Architects and an assistant professor of housing and home art at The Pennsylvania 


State Colleae. 


is also the mother of two young children. 


STANDARDS FOR HEALTHFUL HOUSING 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


The committee on the hygiene of housing of the 
American Public Health Association began its work 
in 1939 with the publication of a report on the “Basie 
Principles of Healthful which 
vided, for the first framework 
for our approach to this important, but neglected, 


Housing,” pro- 


time, a general 
problem. 

For some years, the committee then devoted its 
energies to the development of a procedure for the 
appraisal of existing housing on the basis of a series 
of objective criteria which could be applied by 
local health departments on a systematic basis to 
the evaluation of housing conditions in given areas. 
That procedure has been officially sponsored by the 
United States Public Health Service and applied in 
many cities. It has not only proved helpful in 
determining which individual structures should be 
rehabilitated or condemned but has provided an 
invaluable basis for the city planner in determin- 
ing sound policy with regard to redevelopment of 
the areas studied. 

The committee then proceeded to a third enter- 
prise, the formulation of the standards of healthful 
housing which should be accepted as positive goals 
in the home building of the future. Three reports 
on “Standards for Healthful Housing” have now 
been issued with this end in view. 

The first of these three reports, on Planning the 
Neighborhood, deals with the physical and social 
environment of the home, with external facilities 
for water supply and waste disposal, with land 
density standards, and with recreational opportuni- 


ties and community facilities. While these mat- 
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ters are the special concern of town planners, home 
economists will also find much of interest in this 
report. 

The second volume, on Planning the Home for 
Occupancy, should be of direct concern to readers of 
the JouRNAL oF HomEEconomics. Here, the attempt 
has been made, for the first time in this country, 
to develop standards of desirable floor space, based 
not on guesswork but on detailed study of the num- 
ber of square feet required for necessary articles 
of furniture, for circulation space, and for storage 
space, involved in the performance of basic house- 
hold functions, such as sleeping and dressing, food 
preparation, food consumption, recreation and self- 
improvement, and the like. We would welcome 
analysis and criticism by home economists of the 
conclusions reached, but the principle involved ap- 
pears to be sound. It is of interest to note that 
the total floor space which we conclude to be neces- 
sary for families of various sizes is nearly fifty per 
cent above the space allotment provided in most 
We have raised the 
question whether modern improvements in house- 


present-day home construction. 


hold gadgets may not be too dearly bought at the 
expense of the adequate space which our forefathers 
provided for normal living. 

The third volume of this series, just off the press, 
deals with the Construction and Equipment of the 
Home. 


tion, illumination, noise control, sanitation, house- 


It contains chapters on heating and ventila- 


keeping equipment, and home safety, which we be- 
lieve represent unique condensed summaries of the 
best current opinion by experts in each of the fields 
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concerned. These chapters should, we believe, be 
of interest to all students of home economics. This 
report also discusses the essentials for safety in- 
volved in construction of the structural framework 
of the home, points out the heavy financial burden 
involved in the enforcement of our present out- 
dated and irrational 2,000 local building codes, and 
indicates that broadly phrased performance codes 
would make possible the saving of considerable 
sums of money which could be used for the provi- 
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sion of more adequate space and other essentials 
for healthful living. 

The committee earnestly hopes for the support of 
the profession of home economics in its efforts to 
attain higher standards of housing for the Ameri- 
can people. The leadership of planners, of archi- 
tects, and of builders will be important in securing 
results; but it is the tenant—particularly the home- 
maker—who pays the piper and must ultimately 
call the tune. 


APPLICATION OF THE STANDARDS TO RURAL HOMES 


MARGARET REED CORBIN 


Standards of space and function are universally 
applicable to farm and urban housing in most re- 
spects—the basic requirements for living are alike. 
Patterns of farm family living, location, orienta- 
tion, and specific needs, however, demand some 
variation and modification of urban standards to 
conform to farm housing needs. 

Human objectives for housing have been presented 
by the American Public Health Association in a 
series of three reports. The first volume, Planning 
the Neighborhood, considers such problems as site 
selection, environmental factors, and provision of 
utilities that affect both rural and urban housing, 
as well as problems of population density and neigh- 
borhood planning which are peculiar to urban and 
suburban areas. Planning the Home for Occu- 
pancy, the second volume of the series, considers 
requirements of space in the home; and the third 
publication, Construction and Equipment of the 
Home, presents standards for the physical features. 

This article is primarily concerned with differ- 
ences between farm and urban families, their houses, 
activities, and other influences as they affect the 
planning standards set up in the second publica- 
tion, Planning the Home for Occupancy. Differ- 
ences include family size and composition, phys- 
ical facilities, economic relationships, and the 
activities of sleeping and dressing, personal clean- 
liness, business, and food service. 

Farm households are larger than urban house- 
holds. Based on preliminary sample data from 
the 1950 population census, the percentages of 
households of various sizes are: 


SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD RURAL FARM URBAN 
1 to 2 persons 30 per cent 40 per cent 
3 to 4 persons — —S «| 


ae ¢ 


5 or more persons 


Thus, using the interpretation given in Chapter II 
of Planning the Home for Occupancy, a compari- 
son of the sizes of houses needed for farm and urban 
households shows that about 10 per cent fewer of 
the rural dwellings would be for households of 1 to 2 
persons, about the same number would be needed 
for households of 3 to 4 persons, and about 13 per 
cent more farm dwellings than city dwellings would 
be needed for households of 5 or more persons. 

Differences in physical aspects between rural- 
farm and urban dwelling units have become progres- 
sively less distinct in recent years, for on many 
farms, bathrooms, central heating, modern kitchen 
equipment and arrangement, efficient laundry facili- 
ties, and even dishwashers have become realities. 
However, many farm dwellings still lack modern 
facilities, even though 86 per cent of all farms had 
electric service in June 1950. Preliminary sample 
data from the 1950 Census of Housing indicate 
that 56 per cent of all occupied farm dwellings lack 
running water, 69 per cent are without either a 
bathtub or shower, and 82 per cent do not have 
central heating. 

Basic family functions, such as eating and 
care of the house, are common to urban and farm 
families though they may vary in the relative 
degree of performance. Minimum space require- 
ments for differences that may exist can be deter- 
mined by use of the method developed in Chapter 
III of Planning the Home for Occupancy, which 
summarizes the space necessary for (1) the activ- 
ity, (2) the furniture and equipment necessary to 
the activity, and (3) the storage of any materials 
or equipment required. 

Farm families usually eat more meals at home. 
Moreover, farm families frequently have to prepare 
and serve meals to farm workers. Space for eating 
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in the kitchen is a necessity for farm families and 
thus two dining areas are desirable. 

The farm family needs a work area distinct from 
the food preparation area. This space, commonly 
called a workroom or a utility room, provides for 
such activities as food preservation, laundering, 
and preparation of farm products for market. Space 
must also be provided for storage of work clothes 
and for food preserved by canning, freezing, and 
other methods. Space for personal cleanliness and 
sanitation for the farm family needs to include a 
wash-up area located near the rear entrance. 

The farm dwelling is usually the center for farm 
business, and some space—as much as a room on 
some farms—should be allotted to this purpose. 
The farm family may need to provide farm workers 
with shelter which it may be desirable to locate 
away from the family sleeping area. 

The space requirements for the other functions 
as outlined in the publication—family recreation 
and self-improvement, extra-familial association, 
housekeeping, infant care or care of the sick, cir- 
culation, operation of utilities—are very similar for 
farm and urban families. 

A significant economic difference exists in that 
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the urban dwelling itself has exchange value while 
the farm dwelling has little or no exchange value 
aside from the farm on which it is located. Fur- 
thermore, the farm family is tied to the house pro- 
vided by the farm and, in contrast with the urban 
family, does not have the opportunity to better 
its housing by moving. 

This discussion indicates that the standards for 
space in planning the home as advocated by the 
American Public Health Association are applicable 
to farm homes when the space necessary for the 
activities of the farm household has been included. 
As objectives for future housing, standards for com- 
parison, and a basis for research, these standards 
are invaluable. A great many owner-operator farm 
families, however, cannot afford the kind and size 
of house they want and need, and tenant families 
are limited in their choice of house to that provided 
by the landlord. Our forefathers planned their 
houses with quantities of space but a minimum of 
conveniences; the present generation has sacrificed 
alarming amounts of space for modern facilities and 
appliances. Let us hope that families, in the 
future, will realize the value of ample space for 


living. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


MARGARET I. LISTON 


Concise, comprehensive, bold—these are some of 
the things college teachers and research workers 
will say about the series of three monographs on 
standards for non-farm housing recently completed 
by the committee on the hygiene of housing of 
the American Public Health Association. 

In Planning the Neighborhood, Planning the 
Home for Occupancy, and Construction and Equip- 
ment of the Home, a step has been taken toward 
spelling out some of the essentials of more health- 
ful housing conditions for those families of our 
nation who live in cities and towns. Sanitation, 
safety, comfort, convenience, and aesthetic satis- 
factions are given attention. Wherever possible, 
recommends tions are developed in terms of both 
minimal and optimal levels. 

Resex:ch workers will use the committee’s re- 
ports in several ways. They will be among the first 
to question the validity and feasibility of the recom- 
mendations. Some will design and carry through 
investigations which test the meaningfulness and 
practicality of some of the standards specified. 


Others, assuming the soundness of the recommenda- 
tions, will use them for describing and comparing 
existing housing conditions and for identifying 
problem areas or situations. 

Still others in research will develop techniques 
for rating dwellings qualitatively, thus permitting 
more effective study of factors related to desirable 
and undesirable housing conditions. The reports 
provide numerous cues for research on the almost 
untouched problem of standards for farm housing. 

Both research workers and college teachers will 
find these monographs well organized, meaty, and 
thoroughly documented. Many inviting leads will 
be found in the numerous references cited. But, 
excellent as they are in content, the reports may 
prove less useful to many college teachers and 
students than they would have been had some of 
the ideas been presented in pictures, charts, and 
graphs. This lack may be offset if ingenuity is 
used to interpret the recommendations in terms of 
actual neighborhoods, actual sites, actual houses, 
and actual family situations. 
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Take, for example, two neighborhoods of differ- 
ent socioeconomic level which are accessible to the 
teacher and her class. In what ways do these 
neighborhoods measure up to the recommendations 
specified for healthful housing environment? Is 
there ready access to community facilities essential 
for education, recreation, church, shopping, and 
professional services? How do the neighborhood 
layouts provide for vehicular and pedestrian cir- 
culation? How are the problems of healthful hous- 
ing different in the two neighborhoods? What pro- 
grams, if any, are under way for improving the 
situation? If none, should programs of improve- 
ment be initiated? How may the study of these 
neighborhoods help us to choose a desirable area 
in which to live? 

Then, if possible, find a family in each of these 
neighborhoods that is willing to co-operate with the 
class in its study of basic requirements for site 
selection and development. What difficulties are 
these families having in acquiring satisfactory sites 
for their dwellings? What can be done to over- 
come some of these difficulties? 

After examination of the neighborhoods and 
sites comes another interesting task of evaluating 
family dwellings. Rather than using dwellings in 
the neighborhoods just studied, the students may 
choose their own or another home with which they 
are familiar. Is there adequate dwelling space for 
the functional needs of the different individual and 
family activities of work, play, personal care, rest, 
and relaxation? In what ways have provisions been 
made for privacy, temperature and light, sanitation 
and health, and protection against accidents? How 
appropriately are the rooms related to each other? 
What allotments of space within rooms have been 
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made for activities to be carried on there and for 
the things to be stored? If a family is building a 
new house, what features must be given special at- 
tention if it is to be planned for healthful family 
living—physically, mentally, and emotionally? In 
Planning the House for Occupancy students and 
teachers will find welcome help in answering some 
of these questions. 

To be an intelligent consumer of housing, one 
must be familiar with the structural characteristics 
which make for health, safety, comfort, and dur- 
ability. In Construction and Equipment of the 
Home, special authorities in each field have dis- 
cussed the structural framework of the dwelling; 
basic problems of heating, ventilation, illumination, 
and noise control; requirements for sanitation and 
safety; and functional arrangement of household 
equipment for good housekeeping, laundering, and 
handling of food. A lawyer and building technolo- 
gist deal jointly with legal and administrative 
standards for dwelling construction. Why not ask 
local trade and professional people to help the class 
interpret the requirements specified in this mono- 
graph in the light of selected local residences and 
community problems? 

Although the importance of aesthetic and emo- 
tional environment is mentioned frequently, some 
persons will feel that many of the dwellings which 
do measure up to the recommendations specified 
would be dull and uninteresting. Probably this 
omission is not too serious if, in other home eco- 
nomics courses, attention is given to making the 
home artistically satisfying. Overemphasis on 
safety and sanitation in the monographs may be 
one means of offsetting some indifference to these 
problems in much of our study of family housing. 


STANDARDS SERVE EXTENSION WORKERS 


HELEN NOYES 


I have read with great interest the excellent com- 
pilation of standards in the three publications under 
discussion in this symposium. I especially like the 
emphasis on mental as well as physical health. 

My work is largely with rural families. They 
fall into two groups—those for whom farming is a 
livelihood and an increasingly large group of those 
who prefer to live in rural or suburban areas and 
earn their living in town. Many of these people 
do most of their own planning for a house and 
then do much of the construction work themselves. 


Although the book Planning the Neiahborhood 
is based on the city neighborhood and is less appli- 
cable to country housing than the other two vol- 
umes of this series, I do find many things in this 
volume that must be considered in the country as 
well as in the town. They can be given special con- 
sideration by rural non-farm families who have 
greater choice of site than families who live on the 
“home place.” Extension workers who understand 
neighborhood problems can help these communities 
to take a long look ahead in neighborhood planning. 
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The book Planning the Home for Occupancy has 
much to offer to extension workers. Families have 
the same basic needs no matter where they live. 
Much of the information is applicable to single 
family dwellings in any location. 

Most extension agents have had no training in 
architecture. The men have had some engineer- 
ing and the women have had broad training in home 
economics. These agents, both men and women, do 
an effective job of helping families to think through 
their housing problems in terms of family living. 
People not trained in architecture will have diffi- 
culty in using square feet for standards of space. 
The measure easiest for them to use is feet and 
inches. Since the standards in this book are largely 
in square feet, | consider them as excellent source 
material from which we can work in getting out 
information to our county staff members to use 
in helping families who are planning new or re- 
modeled homes. 

When I looked at the number of square feet 
recommended as a standard, I quickly did a little 
mental arithmetic on the cost per square foot and 
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the annual income of many families. A large pro- 
portion of American families in need of improved 
housing could not afford to provide the space recom- 
mended. There is much to be said for standards 
that give an ideal toward which we can work, but 
we also must continue to help families to attain 
the best planning in the houses they can afford. 
One of the jobs of the extension worker is to observe 
and report the need for research to help solve prob- 
lems. Research should help us to find some of the 
answers to our problems in planning adequate space 
for families at prices they can pay. 

As in the other volumes, the material in Con- 
struction and Equipment of the Home is geared to 
city housing. But problems are pointed up in the 
selection and installation of equipment that must 
be thought through and solved no matter where the 
house is located. In my state, there are few build- 
ing codes that must be considered in rural areas. 
If the time ever comes when codes are established 
for rural areas, our extension workers who under- 
stand rural needs can exert great influence in the 


development of performance codes. 


THE HUMAN OBJECTIVES OF HOUSING 


CHRISTINE F. 


What are the human objectives of housing? 
“Standards for Healthful Housing’—Planning the 
Veighborhood, Planning the House for Occupancy, 
and Construction and Equipment of the Home—go 
a long way in outlining these objectives. These 
three volumes should prove extremely helpful to 
a college instructor in housing and home art. They 
should form a part of the assigned reading (“‘as- 
signed” because otherwise they might not be read). 
However, the information contained in these re- 
ports would need interpretation and amplification. 
A house does not seem to be the sum of all its parts; 
it is not the sort of thing that we can apply a check 
list to and come up with any sort of satisfactory 
grade. Occupants have a way of distorting such 
efforts. Therefore, in using these publications there 
ire some additional points which should be em- 
yhasized in order to help a student find some of 
the human objectives of housing. 

Beauty has been described as “the best organiza- 
tion for a purpose.” If the purpose of a home is 
amily living, then only the best organization of 
all the salient factors of house and family can 
rroduce a healthful, harmonious whole that will 
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not only be of greatest satisfaction to the occupants 
but also enhance the neighborhood of which it is 
apart. The factors to be organized are so numerous 
that they actually take each of us a lifetime to 
assemble. 

An architect looking at the title of the second 
report, Planning the Home for Occupancy, com- 
mented, “What else?” 
recently built homes around us one might conclude 


But, surveying some of the 


that they are planned for anything but human 
occupancy. It is surprising that some of these 
structures maintain their equilibrium, to say noth- 
ing of the equilibrium of the family within 

In a democracy, one of the great privileges we 
enjoy is that we may be ourselves. This is even 
more poignantly true of the family—the family 
dares to be itself. It would be indeed unfortu- 
nate if we were to undersell this great privilege to 
the inadequacy of our home planning. We should 
not place a family of two into a 16-room house 
nor cram a family of 12 into a 6-room house 
something would have to give way and, unfortu- 
nately, it would not be the roof. “The adequate 
home comprises sufficient space with proper facili- 
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ties for all family functions and the starting point assets to our great need for houses with dynamic 
for design of dwellings is consideration of the ac- qualities. 
tivities of family life.” In this connection, the demon dollar plays a 
But what happens when we start our planning tremendous role. Space—cold, static space—costs 
with the family? We are dealing with a great money, and it costs almost twice as much as it did 
dynamic force which we are attempting to sur- a generation ago. Current conceptions of planning 
round by four walls and cap with a roof. Some the house for occupancy would seem to be several 
families simply will not permit this—the opening generations old. We attempt to acquire the same 
of their front door is not unlike the opening of kinds of spaces that our parents knew, and we are 
Pandora’s box. The difficulty is that we are try- successful only in getting a scale model. The vol- 
ing to house a dynamic family within a static struec- ume has been reduced by half. The difficulty here 
ture. We must, therefore, produce a house that is that we cannot reduce human stature to a corre- 
is as flexible as possible. A house may have a cer- spondingly smaller scale. In addition, today’s 
tain vertical flexibility—at certain ages, children houses contain more equipment and more compli- 
can sleep in an attic bedroom or play in habitable cated equipment which further emphasizes the 
basement spaces. Houses with livable porches have fallacy of providing a dwelling space that is “a box 
a real horizontal flexibility when the family “moves divided into a group of smaller boxes.” 
out” in summer. Judicious juxtaposition of areas What we need is a new spatial concept. Other- 
of activities as well as movable partitions, storage wise, how are we to help the student who says, 
walls, and nonbearing partitions add greatly to “We want a freezer, but there’s no room in the 
the different ways in which a family can use space kitchen and we can’t get one down our basement 
within the house. The development of the site to stairs,” or “My aunt left her grand piano to the 
include living areas, service yards, and play areas children, but there’s not enough room,” or “We 
should not be overlooked; but, the community of want six children, but our house has only two bed- 
which each house is a part can be one of the greatest rooms”? 


Farm Housing in Pennsylvania 


In a study, co-ordinated with the Northeast Regional Housing Project, 
records of 438 families were analyzed for information pertaining to existing 
dwellings, activities, and attitudes that affect housing requirements of Penn- 
sylvania farm families. This study is reported in Farm Housing in Pennsyl- 
vania of Families on Owner-Operated Farms by Francena L. Nolan, Ruth R. 
Honey, and Gladys V. Wasmuth, as Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 534, 1950. 

The survey showed that the majority of the houses were old, large, and 
two and one-half to three stories high. Less than half had bathrooms. Fifty- 
five per cent were heated by space heaters, with wood and coal as the major 
fuel. Porches were an important part of the house to most families. 

Activities centered in the kitchen were meal preparation, food preservation, 
weekday meal service, meat cutting, washing, ironing, and sewing. However, 
most families would prefer to wash in the basement or in a laundry room; 
to cut meat in another location; to eat in the dining room on Sunday; and 
to have a separate sewing room. 

The age and apparent condition indicate that the houses in this study were 
soundly constructed and are well worth remodeling. The need is not that of 





building additions but rather of changes within the house to make more 
effective use of existing space and to provide flexibility to meet changing 
family needs. Information in this study provides the basis for laboratory 
experimentation on space requirements of family activities, and it indicates 
desirable emphasis in extension and other education programs, through which 
families may co-operate in planning and trying ways to use their old, large 
houses effectively for their purposes—FaitrH Mappen, Iowa State College 








Subsidy for Talent 


Dr. Carroll is associate director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In this article, he suggests a 
plan for assuring a supply of qualified leaders 


in home economics. 


AVE you ever faced the task of selecting a 
dean or head for a college or a department 
of home economics? The necessity of can- 

vassing the field rather thoroughly was an eye- 
opener to me, and some of the things I saw there 
Persons qualified as leaders in 
home doubt searcer than 
in any other field of higher education. They are 
likely to continue scarce unless some change is 
made, for in no other field are ordinary social 
customs so predatory or do they interfere so much 


are not cheering. 


economics are without 


with preparation for service as in the field of home 
economics. 

and economic factors all con- 
women from under- 
taking advanced training. Society expects them 
to marry and the great majority of them do. Col- 
lege years are especially vulnerable to matrimony, 


Social, biological, 


spire to discourage young 


and, contrary to its results with young men, mar- 
riage usually terminates a young woman’s formal 
education. Even if a young wife desires to con- 
tinue her training, few young couples have in- 
come enough to permit her to do so, even though 
they may live in a college town. Single women, in 
their younger years, also find little encouragement 
to undertake graduate study, for in general par- 
ents are less likely to be sympathetic toward financ- 
ing advanced training for daughters than for sons. 
Even when fairly well established in their pro- 
fession, to break away for advanced study means 
heavy personal as well as financial sacrifice that 
many women feel they cannot risk. 

When confronted with the necessity of choos- 
ing between the uncertain and admittedly difficult 
road to a doctor’s degree, on the one hand, and 
the emotional appeal of marriage to a man she 
loves on the other, is there any wonder that so 


many talented young women choose marriage? 
Yet because it diverts much-needed talent away 
from the channels of professional development, 


W. E. CARROLL 


this very choice—so clearly reasonable to the girl— 
is a distinct handicap to the advancement of home 
economics education. To persuade a larger num- 
ber of capable young women to forego or postpone 
marriage in favor of a career in education, I am 
convinced is not the solution. Women this 
caliber should marry. I am convinced, however, 
that society car’ well afford to make any reasonable 
concession to the situation which will guarantee a 
more generous supply of emotionally well-balanced, 
highly trained, gifted leaders in this field. I have 
no completely satisfactory formula to offer but 
am willing to expose an idea briefly that may pro- 
voke discussion and might lead finally to a work- 


of 


able solution. 


Training a Reserve Corps 

My proposed plan, essentially, is to locate the 
necessary number of outstanding young women 
during their undergraduate days who possess the 
personality traits and emotional balance charac- 
teristic of leaders, combined with unmistakable tal- 
ent, and to give them the necessary guidance and 
financial support to insure the completion of their 
graduate study in home economics. If confronted 
with the problem of marriage during the period of 
study—a situation to be expected—the student 
would be urged to decide the question solely on its 
merits with no feeling of responsibility to the pro- 
gram. In case she did marry, however, she would 
be encouraged to postpone her family until she had 
finished her degree. 

With the degree completed, she would enter the 
“reserves,” so to speak, take time to rear her fam- 
ily, and would be called to active duty when the 
need arose and when her personal affairs would 
permit. Coming on top of graduate training and 
with the prospect of a professional career in home 
economics at some future time, home and family 
life would have a significance at the it 
being experienced that would enrich it far beyond 
any meaning it could have without that prospect. 
Home management, family economics, child de- 
velopment and training, family nutrition, housing, 
clothing, all the problems of family life would take 
they 


time was 


on added importance because, who knows, 
might serve to illuminate and give significance to 
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some class period waiting in the future, to add the 
touch of authority to some lecture yet to be given, 
or help to assure some faltering student. 

Educated women who have shared the experi- 
ences of a successful marriage and the rearing of 
children are equipped with wisdom far beyond that 
of the textbook and the laboratory and with this 
wisdom they can bring inspiration to the teaching 
of home economics and to the guiding of this type 
of education for women. Precisely because this 
wisdom is so invaluable to leaders in this field, some 
provision should be made by which the influence of 
trained women who have had this experience would 
be felt beyond their immediate families. 


Initial Difficulties 


I have no illusion about the difficulties that would 
be encountered in putting such a plan into opera- 
tion. A whole string of objections can be lodged 
against the proposal. Most of them, I believe, 
would vanish once the public became convinced 
that leadership in education for home and family 
life should be significantly strengthened. 

The employment of these “reserves”? would pre- 
sent some new problems, but they do not appear to 
be insurmountable. One of the most difficult is 
concerned with the career and employment of the 
husbands involved. Considerable inconvenience 
may be experienced in relocating a husband’s busi- 
ness or profession to conform to the geographic 
needs for leadership in home economics. Many 
eases would also require concessions on the part of 
employing institutions with respect to nepotism 
rulings, for the very circumstances surrounding 
these women during graduate student days would 
naturally result in many of them marrying men 
who later take positions on college and university 
staffs. 

When would the change from reserve to active 
status take place? That would vary widely with 
circumstances, but it would seem logical to have it 
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come as soon as convenient after the details of 


running the household and supervising the children 
could safely be entrusted to competent help. 

And what of the loss of contact with the field 
since the days of graduate training? Without ques- 
tion a large proportion of so select a group, looking 
forward to this time, would have maintained con- 
siderable acquaintance with developments in the 
field as they occurred. Institutions which awarded 
the degree, in each case, might well assume some 
responsibility for keeping alive the interest of these 
women in the progress taking place in their respec- 
tive fields. But it is not expected that these efforts 
would suffice. The institution which employed one 
of these reserves would plan for her to devote per- 
haps the first year of her employment to study, 
possibly at her own institution, more likely at one 
or several others, in order that she might acquaint 
herself with the current status and needs of the field 


Meeting the Costs 


Costs? Yes, fellowships do cost money and for 
various reasons some of those trained would not 
become available for service later—another cost 
but even then their training would not be a social 
loss. The investment society would have made in 
them would be rewarded with rich dividends in the 
form of their increased value as parents and indi- 
vidual citizens and the leadership they would pro- 
vide in their communities. A surprising number 
of fellowships are now offered every year, many of 
them toward a less worthy end. If new money could 
not be found, perhaps some now spent to less social 
advantage might after careful study be diverted. 
In case the much talked of federal aid to higher 
education is adopted, there is no reason why the 
necessary funds should not come from this source. 

The American people find ways to finance the 
things they believe in and wish to have done. What 
is needed first is to convince the public of the 


genuine social value of such a program. 


What Is Black Marketing? 


The subcommittee on black markets, hoarding, and rationing of the AHEA 
committee on consumers in the defense economy has prepared definitions of 
black markets and hoarding, descriptions of eight family situations to illus- 
trate each of these definitions, and a discussion of the economics involved. The 
family situations are set up in the form of attitude tests. From pretests with 
this material in groups of summer school home economics students and of agri- 


cultural extension home demonstration women, it was found that the tests 
stimulate lively discussion. A copy of the tests, the definitions, and the dis- 
cussions may be obtained without cost from AHEA headquarters, 1600 Twen- 


tieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Study of Snowsuits for Preschool Children 


Miss Brasie is an associate professor and Mrs. 
Ryan an assistant professor in the department 
of textiles and clothing, New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University. 
This study resulted from a course on family 
the 


snowsuits 


problems in clothing where question of 


design and material of came up 
each time students visited in homes or parents 
into the 


came classroom. 


HE snowsuit is usually the most expensive 
single item of clothing which parents in most 
parts of the United States purchase for their 
children. It is expected to be worn for a longer 
period than any other item of clothing. The selec- 
tion of the best possible snowsuit is, consequently, 
of What is the 


best in design and fabric and what mothers prefer 


an important concern parents. 


important problem for designers 


of children’s 
As a first step in the study of snowsuits, it was 


s likewise an 


and manufacturers clothing. 

decided to find out what mothers prefer in design 
and fabric and what their experience with chil- 
dren’s snowsuits has been. 

Three hundred and four mothers in two groups 
co-operated in supplying information for this study. 
They were a selected group, consisting of mothers 
of preschool children who belonged to child study 
to Home units in New York 


groups Bureau 


state. 


or 


The first group of 143 women answered a prefer- 
ence questionnaire. They were asked: “If you 
could have a snowsuit just the way you think it 
hould be for your child between 2!5 and 5 years 
of age, how would you like it to be made, keeping 
n mind the activities and development of the 
hild?” 


iost part of check list questions with space for 


The questionnaire was composed for the 


vriting in any features not mentioned in the check 


ist. The questions covered construction and de- 
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Sign leatures such as: one- versus two-piece sults, 
construction of pants, type of closing, and fitting 
at the waistline. Fabries, fabric treatments, and 
the ol In 


case the reasons for the preference were asked 


method care were also covered. each 
The check list type of question was used also for 
the reasons for the preference. 

A second group of 161 mothers answered a dilf- 
This 


each mother about the snowsuit her child was wear- 


ferent questionnaire. questionnaire asked 


ing at the time and about the satisfactions or dis- 
satisfactions which the various features provided. 

Style of snowsuit. The results from the two sur- 
veys indicate that the majority of women prefer 
make two-piece snowsuits rather than 
of the jacket, 
the fact that it is possible to have two pairs of 


to buy or 
one-piece suits. The separate use 
pants, and the fact that the two-piece sult is more 
adaptable to growth were the reasons given for this 
preference. When broken down into age groups it 
was found that the preference for the two-piece 
The 


about 


is more marked the older the child is. 
oO! 


sult 


mothers 214-year-old children were 
equally divided as to whether they preferred a one- 
Data 


lected on children younger than 2! 


were not col- 
but the 


results suggest the possibility that a mother may 


plece or two-piece snowsuit. 


» years, 


prefer a one-piece suit for the first snowsuit the 
child has, and that as the child becomes old enough 
to run around, her preference is for the two-piece 
suit, 

Front closing. At all ages studied and for both 
sexes, the zipper was the favorite type of front 
closing. Seventy-six per cent of the mothers pre- 
ferred this closing, and about twice as many re- 
ported zippers on their children’s suits as reported 
The 


reason given most frequently was that it is easier 


buttons or any other type of front closing. 
for the child to manage. This was borne out when 
we grouped the answers according to the amount of 
help the children needed in taking off and putting 
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on the snowsuits. The percentage of children need- 
ing help, both in putting on and in taking off the 
garments, was less in the case of snowsuits with a 
zipper closing than for those having buttons or 
fly-front closing. Some of the mothers also con- 
sidered the zipper closing to be warmer and better 
looking. 

Construction of trousers. Trousers made with a 
bib front and adjustable cloth suspenders were 
preferred to those with any other type of construc- 
tion. The same results were obtained when we 
sorted the mothers’ replies to show how satisfactory 
was the suit their child was wearing. Those mothers 
whose children had suits with bib front and adjust- 
able cloth suspenders generally found the suits to 
be very satisfactory. The difficulty that the child 
encountered in taking off and putting on the suit 
did not seem to be influenced materially by the type 
of construction of the trousers. While more chil- 
dren (99) were reported as needing help in pulling 
off the pants than in managing any other part of 
the snowsuit, this need for help did not seem to 
vary with the kinds of trousers available. When 
women were asked to make suggestions concerning 
the construction and design of the suits, several 
suggested that some design be developed which 
would enable the child to put on and take off the 
trousers more easily. It was also suggested that the 
trousers be narrower, especially at the bottom, as 
the bulkiness of the legs hindered the child in his 
activity. Several mothers mentioned that they 
would like to have a design developed which would 
protect the child’s ankles from becoming wet from 
snow packed between the boot and the snowsuit 
cuff. An extra spat arrangement was suggested 
for this by one woman. 

Cuff at trouser leg. Over half of the mothers 
checked that they desired a knitted anklet with a 
zipper, while fewer than twenty per cent wanted 
a knitted anklet without a zipper. Approximately 
10 per cent wanted the band to be of the snowsuit 
fabric, but they also wanted the zipper closing. 
Almost 25 per cent checked that they desired a 
straight pant leg with fullness held in by a band 
or knitted anklet, and 15 per cent wanted a par- 
tially fitted leg with a zipper closing. Twenty- 
five per cent again checked that they wished the 
trouser leg to be held by a strap under the foot. 
It should be noted here that more than one item 
might be checked by one woman. There were a 
few other types of cuff listed but none which more 
than five mothers mentioned. Those who checked 
that they desired the zipper closing on the ankle 
gave as their reason that it is easier for the child 
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to put on. This was shown to be true when we 
divided the group which reported on their experi- 
ence with snowsuits into two groups: those who 
reported that the children needed no help in putting 
on and taking off the suit and those who reported 
that the children needed a great deal of assistance. 
Over half of the children who had suits with zipper 
closing did not need assistance. Of the mothers 
answering the questionnaire on the snowsuits their 
children were actually wearing, an almost equal 
number reported a knitted anklet with zipper and 
a knitted anklet without zipper. This indicates 
that while a large percentage of the women seem 
to prefer a cuff with a zipper closing, not many 
obtain them. 

Type of headpiece. The greatest diversity of 
opinion seemed to involve the headpiece of the 
snowsuit. The mothers had definite and usually 
differing opinions as to what they desired. Seventy- 
five per cent indicated a preference for some type 
of hood. Part of these wanted it attached; others 
wanted it removable; some wanted it with draw- 
string; others with a knitted band or snap arrange- 
ment to keep it tight. Ninety-four mentioned dif- 
ferent types of separate caps or bonnets which they 
preferred. They wanted helmet-type caps, caps 
with ear flaps, caps with a peak to protect forehead 
and eyes, or bonnets. Some complained because 
the caps were always too small and others because 
they were always too large. There did not seem 
to be any difference when we separated the data 
according to age or sex of the child (except that 
those mothers who preferred separate caps checked 
bonnet for girls and helmet for boys). Those who 
described what their children were wearing reported 
more hoods than separate caps. 

Fitting at the waist line. Very few mothers seem 
to be in favor of a separate belt; some like the 
attached belt; but more prefer an elastic webbing, 
or elastic inserts at the sides or at the back. Of the 
143 mothers who answered the preference ques- 
tionnaire, 9 preferred a separate belt. The attached 
belt was preferred by 31, while the remaining 103 
wished to have no belt but some other kind of 
fitting. The preferences of the mothers in regard 
to features designed to provide fit at the waistline 
also varied. Some wanted elastic webbing all 
around; a few wanted draw strings; and some 
wanted elastic inserts, either at the sides or back. 

Sleeve preference. Sixty-eight women gave a 
raglan sleeve as their preference, while 47 pre- 
ferred a normal armhole. The remainder had no 
preference. Those who preferred the raglan sleeve 
gave as reasons that it provided easier fit for 
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sweaters under the suit, that it gave more allow- 
ance for growth, and was more comfortable for the 
child. Those who preferred the normal type of arm- 
hole liked it because they felt it was better looking, 
and some also felt that it was more comfortable for 
the child. When these results are compared with 
the data obtained from mothers reporting on their 
children’s snowsuits, we get a quite different picture. 
Of the 160 women in this group reporting on sleeve 
type, 137 reported that their children were wearing 
snowsuits with the normal type of armholes, while 
only 23 were wearing the raglan-type sleeve. 
Mothers do not seem to be finding on the market 
what they desire in sleeve construction. 


TABLE 1 
Destred place ment of re inforce ments 


MOTHERS DESIRING 


LOCATION OF REINFORCEMENTS * 
LOCATION INDICATED 


pe - 
Elbow 10 
Seat 52 
Crotch 14 
Knees Q7 
Edges of wrist and ankle cuffs 1 
None—too bulky l 


. Many mothers checked more than one location. 


Neck finish. Approximately two-thirds of the 
women stated that they preferred the snowsuit to 
have a collar made of the snowsuit fabric. A few 
did not want any collar but wanted the hood to form 
a collar when down. Only one or two mothers in 
each group preferred or had for their children a 
snowsuit with neck finished with knitted band or 
a fur or velvet collar. 

Wrist opening. There was almost complete agree- 
ment on the sleeve or cuff finishing. The mothers 
were agreed that they wanted, and most of their 
children had, suits with knitted wristlets without 
any zipper. 

Pockets. In the preference questionnaire, 106 
mothers said that they wanted pockets as compared 
to 30 who stated that they did not want pockets on 
snowsuits. In the second questionnaire, in which 
women were asked about the snowsuit that their 
child was then wearing, they were asked to check 
what their child used the pockets for. Of the 161 
women answering the questionnaire, 148 either 
checked “nothing” or left the question blank. One 
or two checked such uses as to hold mittens, hand- 
kerchiefs, toys, money, or to keep hands warm. It 
would seem that while women want their children 
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to have them, pockets are not often used. Mothers 
prefer the lower front of the jacket as the location 
of the pockets, and most of them checked that as 
the location of the pockets in the snowsuits their 
children were wearing. 

Reinforcing. The desired placement of rein- 
forcements is shown in table 1. The relative pro- 
portions did not change when the group was sorted 
as to either sex or age of the children. The pref- 
erences agree with the results shown by the second 
questionnaire, which asked where the suits wore 
out first. The largest number of mothers mentioned 
the knees as the place first showing wear; the seat 
was so listed by the next largest number of mothers. 
The elbows were given as the point of first wear by 
only 5 mothers, while 34 mentioned the edges of the 
wristlets, 25 the edges of the trouser cuff, and 33 
the fastenings. 

The material preferred for the reinforcement is 
the snowsuit fabric. Almost six times as many 
mothers preferred this material as preferred leather, 


the second choice. 
TABLE 2 
Prefe rences 7m fabrics and fabric treatments 


WOMEN 
FABRIC AND TREATMENT INDICATING A 
PREFERENCE* 


per cer 
Wool suit, cotton lining, wind resistant, 

and water repellent 12 
Wool suit with light-weight wool lining 20 
Wool suit, treated, zip-in lining 16 
Snowsuit fabric and lining both of pre- 

shrunk materials 35 
Cotton suit, treated to be wind resistant and 

water repellent, wool lining 17 
Cotton, treated suit, with zip-in sheepskin 

lining 6 


* Mothers might check more than one preference 


Fabric and fabric treatment. The questionnaires 
upon which this study was based were sent out in 
the early months of 1949. At that time, there were 
very few nylon suits on the market and almost none 
had been worn long enough for the mothers to form 
opinions as to how satisfactory they were. Our 
results, therefore, may not be the same as those 
which we might obtain at present. The results 
which we acquired are shown in table 2. 

There were a few other individual answers but 
no other combinations which more than one indi- 
vidual mentioned. The results were approximately 
the same for all age groups and for both sexes. 
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The suits in use were mostly woolen. The outer 
fabric was wool in 114 cases out of 161 and cotton 
in 44, with a few suits in nylon, rayon, or leather. 
Of the suits, 88 were treated to be water repellent; 
87 were wind resistant; and 38 were preshrunk. 
As to the lining, 78 mothers reported wool and 66 
cotton, with a few reporting alpaca, sheepskin, 
rayon, or other material. Mothers, for the most 
part, were satisfied with the material of the suits 
which the children were wearing. Moreover, the 
proportion of those satisfied did not change with 
the different fabrics or with different treatments. 
The amount of hindrance to activity and the amount 
of protection the mothers thought was given also 
did not seem to change with a difference in the 
fabric of the snowsuit. Cotton suits were more 
often mentioned as becoming wet through from 
play than were wool suits. The suits treated to be 
water repellent and wind resistant were much 
less likely to become wet through in play than were 
those not treated. 

Color preferences. A medium or dark value was 
preferred, and most mothers wanted a bright color. 
A large number also liked contrasting jacket and 
trousers. Age and sex of the child made no differ- 
ence in the color choice. 

Care of snowsuit. Of those mothers who had a 
preference among methods of cleaning snowsuits, 
84 preferred dry cleaning and 57 preferred launder- 
ing. The mothers who preferred laundering thought 
that it is easier, more economical, and that the 
suit is out of use for a shorter length of time. Those 
who preferred to have the snowsuits dry-cleaned 
thought that the suits are kept better looking by 
that method. Mothers who were describing their 
experiences with the suits their children were then 
wearing usually sent the suits to the dry cleaners. 
One hundred and thirty-seven had the suits dry- 
cleaned while only 26 had them laundered. 

Although the mothers were given opportunity to 
name any ways in which they were dissatisfied with 
the suits, none mentioned colorfastness. This might 
be due to the fact that the suits on the market now 
are colorfast or it might be due to the fact that 
colorfastness in snowsuits is relatively unimpor- 
tant to the mothers. 

Wearing quality of snowsuits. Three times as 
many mothers found that snowsuits were outgrown 
before they were worn out as found the opposite 
to be true. Most of the mothers expected that the 
snowsuit would be worn about two years. (See 


table 3.) 
The cost of the snowsuit did not influence the 
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number of years that the snowsuit was expected 
to be worn. The price range for suits ran from 
under a dollar for those made from secondhand 
material to one which cost over $25. For each 
price range, there were mothers who expected the 
suit to last only one year or as many as three. 
The mode for the price range was $10. 


TABLE 3 
Expected wearing quality of snowsuits 


NUMBER 
OF MOTHERS 
CHECKING 


NUMBER OF SEASONS EXPECTED WEAR 


] 18 
l or 2 9 
2 87 
2or3 25 
3 18 
} l 


Warmth of snowsuits. Most of the snowsuits 
were found to give adequate protection. In extreme 
cold, the children wore sweaters under their snow- 
suits. The same results were obtained for each 
fabric and lining. 

Size of snowsuits. The ages of the children 
ranged from 2% to 5% years. The range in size 
of snowsuits was from 2 to 10. No close relation- 
ship could be found between age and suit size. The 
three-year-old children were wearing sizes 2 to 6; 
the four-year-old children, sizes 3 to 7; and the 
five-year-olds, sizes 3 to 10. When we attempted 
to correlate the size of the suit with weight, the 
relationship was no closer. Children who weighed 
22 pounds wore sizes from 2 to 8, and those who 
weighed 40 pounds wore sizes from 3 to 8. There 
was likewise no close relationship between age and 
weight. 

When the mothers were given a chance to tell 
of the difficulties they encountered in purchasing 
a snowsuit and the disappointments they had with 
suits purchased, they indicated that a large per- 
centage of the difficulties seemed to be in the fit 
or sizing. 

Although an extensive study' has shown that 
a combination of height and hip girth would pro- 
vide more satisfactory measures for sizing than 
ge or weight, these measures apparently have 


a 
not as yet been adopted by manufacturers. 
*Body Measurements of American Boys and Girls for 


Garment and Pattern Construction. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 365 and 366 





















Mrs. Vinacke received her BS and MS degrees 
from the University of Arizona and was a 
junior nutritionist at the Hawau Agricultural 
Experiment Station for several years. She 1s 
now a homemaker in Honolulu. This article 
is based on the bulletin “Processed Rice in 
Hawai,” of which she is co-author. 





ORE than 5 million pounds of rice are 

imported into the Territory of Hawaii 

monthly, as rice is the staple food of many 
of the people of the Islands. The thiamine content 
of rice and means of conserving it are important 
nutritional considerations in Hawaii. 

Although rice is customarily stored, washed, and 
cooked before it is eaten, thiamine contents pub- 
lished in tables of food composition have often 
been determined on raw, unwashed samples which 
have been stored unknown lengths of time. Since 
thiamine is heat labile and water soluble, a loss of 
thiamine in washing and cooking rice would be 
expected. If figures for raw rice are used in cal- 
culating dietaries, the estimated intake of thiamine 
will be higher than actually occurs. 

The studies reported here were undertaken to 
determine what losses of thiamine could be expected 
during storing, washing, and cooking rice in Hawaii 
and to use these results in recommending procedures 
for conserving as much of the thiamine content of 
rice as possible. 

Both white rice (rice with its outer layers re- 
moved by power machinery) and brown rice (rice 
minus its husk but with the germ, pericarp, and 
aleurone layers intact) were studied, as well as 
processed rice (a rice which has been subjected to 
heat, moisture, and drying before being milled in 
the usual manner). 

A more detailed presentation of this material as 
well as a review of the literature may be found 
in “Processed Rice in Hawaii: Nutritive Value, 
Susceptibility to Insect Infestation, and Con- 


“a 


‘ Published with the approval of the director of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station as Techi- 
nical Paper No. 205. 








The Effects of Storage, Washing, and Cooking 





on the Thiamine Content of Rice: 


WINIFRED R. VINACKE 


sumer Acceptance as Compared with White and 
Brown Rice” by W. R. Vinacke, E. Hartzler, and 
Y. Tanada, Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Technical Bulletin No. 10, March 1950. 


Effect of Storage on Thiamine Content of Rice 


Eighteen 100-pound sacks of short grain rice, 
imported direct from a California mill, were stored 
in two Honolulu warehouses for 16 weeks, during 
which time records of temperature and humidity 
were kept. The two warehouses differed mainly 
in the exposure of the rice to the weather. In ware- 
house A, the rice was completely protected from 
wind, rain, and light. In warehouse B, a roof pro- 
tected the rice from rain and direct sunlight, but 
the walls permitted wind, dust, and moist air to 
enter. In warehouse A, the temperature ranged 
from 66° to 88° F; in warehouse B, from 63° to 
92° F. In warehouse A, the humidity ranged from 
32 to 86 per cent; in warehouse B, from 32 to almost 
100 per cent. These relatively high temperature 
and humidity conditions are typical of Honolulu 
and are similar to summer conditions in wet parts 
of mainland United States. The sacks were sampled 
at 4-week intervals, and the resulting 18 samples- 

3 each of brown, white, and processed rice from each 
warehouse—were analyzed chemically for thiamine 
and moisture. 

The percentage retention of thiamine in rice 
after different periods of warehouse storage is shown 
in table 1. The accuracy of the method of analysis 
used is such that differences of less than 5 per cent 
in percentage retention are not true differences. 

Considerable loss is evident in all the rices, 
amounting to as much as 42 per cent in 16 weeks. 
The processed rice lost least thiamine and lost it 
more gradually; the brown rice lost a large amount 
of thiamine during the first 4 weeks of storage but 
very small amounts or none with continued storage. 
Brown rice which contained 456 micrograms of thia- 
mine per 100 grams when fresh contained 289 after 
16 weeks’ storage; white rice which originally con- 
tained 92 contained 60 after storage; and processed 
rice declined from 158 to 130. 

In the protected warehouse, losses of thiamine 
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were higher than in the exposed warehouse, even 
though temperature and humidity tended to be 
lower. The insect infestation was considerably 
higher in the protected warehouse; it is thought that 
the dim light was a contributing factor. A correla- 
tion between insect infestation and loss of thiamine 
is suggested although the data in this experiment 
are not extensive enough to warrant drawing con- 
clusions. 


TABLE 1 


Retention of thiamine in brown, white, and processed rice 
during 16 weeks’ storage in 2 Honolulu warehouses 

THIAMINE RETENTION 

In Warehouse A In Warehouse B 


LENGTH OF 


STORAGE — 
Brown White Processed Brown |} White Processed 
rice rice nce rice rice rice 
weeks pe cent pe ent per cent pe ent per cent pe 

4 66 70 96 75 100 90 
8. 64 58 96 75 93 88 
12 65 55 SY 79 71 82 
16. 60 58 81 74 73 84 


Effect of Washing on Thiamine Content of Rice 


The amount of washing given rice before cooking 
varies. Many directions for preparing rice tell the 
cook to wash the rice until the water runs clear. 
Among oriental people, rice is customarily washed 
thoroughly in as many as 7 changes of water. 

In order to determine what losses of thiamine 
might be expected from washing rice, 12 samples 
of short grain rice, representing the 3 kinds, were 
washed by the oriental method, which consists of 
adding water to the rice, stirring it, decanting the 
wash water, and repeating the process. Thiamine 
and moisture contents were determined on the un- 
washed rice and on the same rice after one washing 
and after 7 washings. The thiamine values were 
corrected to the original moisture content for the 
purpose of comparison. 

Table 2 shows the percentage retention of thia- 
mine in brown, white, and processed rice after a 
minimum amount of washing and after excessive 
washing. The loss with excessive washing is twice 
or more that with one washing. White rice shows 
a high loss of its already low thiamine content. 


Effect of Cooking on Thiamine Content of Rice 


In mainland United States, rice is often cooked 
in a large amount of water which is drained off and 


discarded. In Hawaii rice is customarily cooked 
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in a small amount of water which is absorbed by 
the rice, and no water is discarded. Rice may also 
be cooked in the double boiler, the pressure sauce- 
pan, or the oven. It would be expected that a 
TABLE 2 


Effect of washing on the thiamine contents of 


brown, white, and processed rice 


THIAMINE CONTENT RETENTION 


micrograms 
per 100 grams i 

Brown rice 

+ samples raw 104 

3 samples washed once 361 90 

t samples washed 7 tim 314 78 
White rice 

3 samples raw 107 

2 samples washed once SO 4a 

3 samples washed 7 times 37 35 
Processed rice 

5 samples raw 176 

3 samples washed once 164 90 

5 samples washed 7 times 138 78 


method which discards the cooking water would 
lead to more loss of thiamine than one in which 
the water is absorbed. Accordingly, nine samples 
of rice were cooked in both manners to compare the 
loss of thiamine. Six times as much water as rice 
was used for the first method. One and a fourth 
times as much water as rice was used for the second 
method. The thiamine and moisture contents of 
the raw and cooked rices were determined and the 
thiamine content of the cooked rice was calculated 
to the original moisture content for purposes of 


comparison. 
TABLE 3 


Retention of thiamine in brown, white, and processed rice 


cooked in varying amounts of water 


RETENTION OF THIAMINE 


TREATMENT 


Brown White Processed 
rice rice rice 
pe ent pe ent I ‘ 
Cooked in large amounts of 
water 19 SS 16 
Cooked in small amounts of 
water 82 9] 70 


Percentage retention of thiamine in cooking 
brown, white, and processed rice in these two man- 
ners is shown in table 3. Brown and processed rice 
lose half their thiamine content when cooked in 
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large amounts of water, as compared to the loss of 
one-fifth and one-third when cooked in small 
amounts of water. White rice loses only about 
10 per cent when cooked in either manner. 


TABLE 4 


Micrograms of thiamine in a % cup serving (30 grams, raw 
weight) of brown, white, or processed rice after different treatments 


THIAMINE CONTENT 


TREATMENT 
Brown White Processed 
rice rice rice 


micrograms micrograms micrograms 
per 30 grams | per 30 grams per 30 grams 


Raw 138 29 58 
After cooking in small 

amounts of water 113 26 46 
After cooking in large 

amounts of water 68 26 27 
After 1 month’s storage 97 25 54 
After 4 months’ storage 92 19 18 
After 1 washing 124 22 52 
After 7 washings 108 10 46 


A more detailed study of different cooking methods 
was made using processed rice only. Rice cooked 
in the oven showed the highest retention of thiamine 
—82 per cent. In this method, twice as much water 
as rice was used, and the rice was baked at 400° F 
for 45 minutes. The highest loss of thiamine caused 
by cooking occurred in rice cooked in the pressure 
saucepan for 11 minutes—52 per cent retention. 
Three-fourths as much water as rice was used in 
this method and the resulting product was rather 
dry, but an increased amount of water tended to 
produce a soggy, heavy cooked product. The pres- 
sure saucepan method is not recommended because 
of the low retention of thiamine and because the 
product is not so fluffy as boiled rice. 

Increasing the amount of water used in preparing 
boiled rice from 114 times the volume of rice to 214 
times the volume of rice increased the retention of 
thiamine from 70 per cent to 80 per cent. The 
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larger amount of water is completely absorbed by 
the rice although it gives a moister cooked product, 
which is equally palatable to many. The evidence 
suggests that the moister the cooked product the 
higher the retention of thiamine. 


Discussion 


The consumer is interested in the amount of 
thiamine that a serving of rice will supply as com- 
pared to the daily recommended allowance of thi- 
amine. Shown in table 4 are the micrograms of 
thiamine in a 34 cup serving of brown, white, and 
processed rice after different treatments. Rice- 
eating people may eat twice this amount at a meal 
and usually have rice two or three times a day. 

If rice is cooked without storing or washing, the 
cooking loss will of course be the only loss. If, in 
addition to cooking loss, there are losses from stor- 
age and from washing, the rice as eaten may indeed 
be low in thiamine content. A serving of rice which 
had been stored 4 months, washed once, and cooked 
in large amounts of water would supply only 3 per 
cent of the daily recommended allowance, if brown; 
34 of 1 per cent, if white; and 11% per cent, if 
processed. 

It has again been demonstrated that brown rice 
is superior in thiamine content to white and 
processed even after losses from storage, washing, 
and cooking. Processed rice has a considerably 
larger content of thiamine than white after all 
treatments (except cooking in large amounts of 


water). 


Summary 

The effects of storage, washing, and cooking on 
the thiamine contents of brown, white, and proe- 
essed rice have been studied. 

On the basis of the results presented here, it is 
recommended that rice be stored as short a time 
as possible, that it not be washed before cooking 
or that washing be kept to a minimum, and that it 
be cooked in amounts of water that will be absorbed 
by the rice. 


Twenty-five Pounds of Pennies for PHF 


Two thousand four hundred and fifty pennies, plus enough other small change 
to boost the penny pile up to $37, were collected as a result of a “pocket- 
emptying” game at a luncheon of the HEIB department in Cleveland. W. H. 
Harvey of What’s New in Home Economics began the game at his table, and 
luncheon chairman Marietta Eichelberger was quick to start the whole room 
playing and, now, to pass the idea on to other AHEA groups. President Fall- 
gatter was presented with the 25 pounds of HEIB pennies for the Permanent 


Headquarters Fund! 











In Short 


Our Relationships— 
Public and Family 


LeLIA MASSEY 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


There are three big public relations problems 
facing home economies today: 

1. The need for taking a positive attitude toward 
home economics—interpret more and defend less. 
We are an established profession. 

2. The need for interpreting the broad aims of 
home economies and its unique contribution to 

People think of us as we 

We have outgrown foods 


home and family life. 
think of ourselves. 
and clothing as our only interests. Since we think 
of ourselves concerned with home and family life, 
so should others. 

3. The need for unity in the Association 
ship and active support of AHEA by all home 


member- 


economists. 

Each home economist can help accomplish this 
third point, in the ways interpreted in this article. 

While I was serving as secretary of the Ohio 
Home Economies Association, I received a letter 
asking what the Association member got for her 
dues. In answering the letter, a list such as the 
following was placed under the heading “What Do 
I Get?’—the JourNAL oF HOME Economics, ten is- 
sues; a headquarters staff to advance the profession 
and serve state associations and individuals; field 
service; thrilling and far-reaching committee work; 
an annual meeting; heloful pamphlets and reprints; 
scholarships for American and foreign students; 
a college club program; and so on. When my secre- 
tary took the letter she asked for a PS on “What 
Do I Give?” “I don’t understand,” she said, “why 
professional people can’t see that they must give, 
not get, if their organization is to function and have 
influence for their profession.” 

Let us compare the American Home Economics 
Association to a family. A marriage is secure 
when a mate knows that he will have loyalty. 
There may be conflict; but in a happy marriage, 
the mate can be sure that the partner is loyal. The 
American Home Association needs 
criticism, but it 


Economics 
‘an be constructive rather than 
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destructive criticism. How many of us have voiced 
criticism of the AHEA or of our state associations, 
and how many of us have taken the time to ex- 
press our views to the council for constructive 
action? 

How can we show loyalty to the home economics 
family? Membership in our own professional or- 
ganization gives security to the Association as well 
as adds strength to the Association. We need to 
show our interest and pride in our chosen profes- 
sion by supporting it. 

Failure to be a member of our professional asso- 
ciation is an attitudes problem, not an economic 
problem. For example, Mississippi has more home 
economist members of the AHEA in proportion to 
the number of home economists in the state than 
most states, although economically the state’s sal- 
aries are far from the top. Long years of profes- 
sional pride by state leaders have paid dividends 
in Association support. Another state association 
was placid about its organization—two or three 
people became enthusiastic, and though some home 
economists in the state were irritated over the time 
and effort they were being asked to contribute, the 
next stage was that of challenge when they did start 
to work, and the present stage is one of pride. In 
one year, the state home economics association en- 
rollment increased more than 100 per cent 

As the family needs the confidence of its individ- 
uals, the AHEA needs the confidence of members. 
The AHEA means us. 
times speak of AHEA as if it belonged to some- 


one else—a separate group of people. <A_ senior 


Home economists some- 


seminar student recently wrote a term paper on 
“The Philosophy and Purpose of Home Economics.” 
She went ‘‘on her own” to the September JOURNAL 
oF Home Economics report of the annual business 
meeting for information. She wanted to see a re- 
port of the Association’s action program which she 
said indicated our philosophy since “we are what 
we live.” She looked up the AHEA constitution 
for a statement of the Association’s purpose. How 
many of us can quote “The purpose of the American 
Home Economics Association is the development 
and promotion of standards of home and family 
life that will best further individual and social wel- 
fare”? 

Why did the student look to the Association for 
help in answering her question? Was it because 
every staff member of her college home economics 
department belongs to AHEA and attends and 
talks about state and national meetings? Was it 
because the staff have respect for their own pro- 
fessional magazine and assign reference readings in 
the JourNAL and talks on such things as the As- 
sociation’s program of work and its early and 
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present contribution to the consumer and family 
life movements? 

Will the student, when she graduates and meets 
with other home economists, find the same respect, 
which her college holds, for the Association and 
the same regard for the JourRNAL as the official 
mouthpiece of home economics? Or will she begin 
to question her need for loyalty to her profession 
and its publication when she hears practicing home 
economists being at times destructive and showing 
lack of concern for their own profession? 

Young home economists coming out of college 
need help, too, in living their profession well—help 
in living the kind of professional life which can be 
built into permanent state and American Home 
Economics Associations. Recent home economics 
graduates are our greatest assets and our greatest 
challenge. How to best fit them in as workers is 
a major problem facing the state and the American 


Home Economics Associations. 


We practicing home economists hold within our 


hands the power to make home economies a vital, 
pulsating part of American family life in the next 
50 vears We can influence family life or see the 
influence pass on to more eager but less family- 
centered hands. We have a unique contribution to 
make to home and familv life. Will we and can we 
through united effort make America aware of our 
contribution? Will vou give some time to public 


relations for home economics? 


Workshop for School Lunch 


Managers and Personnel 


E. Neice TopHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


The best methods of providing training for school 
lunch managers and helpers is a problem on which 
the University of Alabama has been working for 
several years. The twelfth annual conference tor 
school lunch managers, held at the University from 
June 4 to 15, was conducted this year by the School 
of Home Economics in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, Department of Health, 
University Extension, Alabama School Lunch Asso- 
ciation, and USDA regional office in Atlanta. The 
conference was partially financed by the vocational 
education division of the Alabama Department of 
Education. 

Preplanning conferences were held early in the 
fall, printed announcements were distributed at the 
\labama Edueation Association meeting, and letters 
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to all county and city superintendents of education 
invited them to send their school lunch personnel. 

Registration blanks were mailed on request, and 
registration was handled in less than an hour the 
first morning. One large residence hall was given 
over solely to school lunch personnel, and the con- 
sequent exchange of ideas through “curbstone”’ 
sessions and making new friends contributed much 
to the success of the workshop. 

June 4 to 8 was “Newcomers Week” (for those 
attending a workshop for the first time). At 8:30 
a.m. daily, after general assembly and a guest 
speaker, the workers, in five groups (according to 
size of their school lunch), spent one morning each 
on: (a) menu-planning, (b) sanitation, (c) policies 
and records, (d) equipment, and (e) meal prepara- 
tion. General assembly again at 2:30 p.m. eval- 
uated the school lunch served at noon. 

June 9 was the annual meeting of the Alabama 
School Lunch Association; June 11 to 15 was “Old 
Friends Week,” with work on two advanced levels, 
the more advanced group studying food cost con- 
trols. 

In all, 286 workers attended, from 48 counties. 


Multi-purpose 
Meal Planning 


GEORGIA LAxsoN BELL 
University of Chattanooga 


What home economics teacher has not been sad- 
dened by hearing a senior taking her first course in 
the department say, “Oh, if I had only known what 
At the University of Chat- 
tanooga, we are trying to reach such girls early in 


this is like, sooner!” 


their careers. 

Each girl enrolled in advanced foods plans a din- 
ner, shops for her groceries, and puts them away 
in approved style. She posts on the bulletin board 
a work schedule which includes the members of her 
group. Her menu is prepared, served, and eaten by 
them. Evaluation of the food, plan of work, and 
of the table service follows. At the next class pe- 
riod, the same menu with suggested improvements 
is served to paying guests. These are recruited 
from friends of the student who planned the meal. 
The invitations usually go to freshmen, or at least 
to girls who have never been in the department 
before. It is not unusual to have some of the 
“guests” show up for regular duty next semester. 

There seems to be much value derived from 
preparing the same menu a second time. Usually 
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there is a great improvement in the food preparation 
itself. Also, there is a lessening of the strain the 
instructor feels when there are guests, if she knows 
ahead of time what performance she can expect 
from the group in dealing with those particular 
foods. 

Any financial profit from the meals is allocated 
by the class to the purchase of small equipment or 
other furnishings for the department. 

Objectives for such a plan are: 

1. Training in meal planning, marketing, food 
storage, management of time and energy, co- 
operation, hospitality 

2. Developing satisfactory standards, ability to 
take responsibility 

3. Recruiting students for future classes. 


The Color-scope Method 
for Clothing Classes 


BarRBARA KEANE 
University of California, Berkeley 


Yesterday's “sewing” class is a distant cousin of 
today’s clothing laboratory. The modern pro- 
gram places as great a stress upon the choice of 
apparel, its planning and selection, as it does upon 
its construction. Today’s well constructed garment 
must fit the personality as well as the figure. 

These newer concepts challenge the ingenuity of 
the instructor and offer her far greater satisfac- 
tions. Her subject matter is no longer limited to 
static techniques but is based upon principles which 
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demand flexibility in that they must be adapted 
to the needs of each individual in her class. For 
her subject is the individual. Hers is the stimu- 
lating and fascinating task of sensing personal 
potentialities and guiding development of under- 
standing; and, as she is able to do this with suc- 
cess, she has the satisfaction that her efforts in be- 
half of her students have not only enhanced per- 
sonal attractiveness but personality as well. In 
the teaching of “choice” as it relates to line, color, 
and atmosphere, today’s clothing teacher finds all 
of the satisfactions of a creative artist. 

If we are to do justice to this field we must be 
constantly alert to new and more effective methods 
of teaching. It is one of these fields, that of color 
choice, that I wish to discuss. 

We, at the University of California, have been 
experimenting with a new piece of equipment which 
has proved most satisfactory. Termed a “Color- 
scope,” * its component parts are a chin rest, a fabric 
rack, and a mirror box, mounted upon a table 
structure. The student, sitting at the Color-scope, 
studies in the mirror the effect of different colo 
swatches upon her complexion and hair coloring 
A neutral background card placed behind her 
eliminates all distracting influences. Fabric 
swatches for the Color-scope are prepared from 
available yardage purchased in local stores and art 
6 by 18 inches in size, mounted on cardboard with 
masking tape. The fact that the color swatches can 


*A product of the research and inventiveness of Gustav 
Ivan, formerly art director at Kilgore College, Kilgor 


r Tres 


Texas, and now devoting all of his efforts to e 


John Black & Associates 
A stude nt and Vrs 


Keane using the 
Color-scope to deter- 
piine which colors are 
most suitable for the 
student. A mirror in- 
side the apparatus 
makes it possible for 
the student to study 
the effect of certain 
colors. The 


swatches of fabric 


small 


may be ch ange d 
quickly for compani- 
son of colors. Small 
swatches also reduce 
the cost of asse mbling 
a range of popular 


colors for class use. 
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be changed instantaneously is an important ele- 
ment in understanding the principles of the Color- 
scope. Because the eye continues to see a picture 
upon which it has focused, a fraction of a second 
after it has actually disappeared from view, the 
split second required to change color swatches is 
no time at all to the human eye, which continues 
to retain the original impression of the first color 
until the second swatch is in place. In this way, 
a subject is able to compare much more effectively 
than ever before the pleasing qualities of different 
colors and different tone values of the same colors. 
And, as no two individuals are exactly alike, each 
student finds her own special color key. 

The size of the fabric swatches permits a very 
much wider range of colors and the use of more ex- 
pensive materials than was ever possible under the 
older searf color-testing system, when a much larger 
sample was necessary. Another advantage of the 
relatively inexpensive card swatches is that thev 
can be changed each season, since the cost is not so 
great, and the students therefore experiment with 
colors which are actually available in local stores. 

Since most yardage is at least 36 inches wide, 
the purchase of the original 6 inches for the color 
swatch leaves a remnant for which we have found 
a very good use. We cut this piece into squares 
of approximately one inch, so that each student 
may receive a one-inch square of each color tested. 
While the student is using the Color-scope, she 
sorts these pieces into groupings—those colors most 
suitable, those not at all desirable, and those for 
accent only. These she later arranges in perma- 
nent form on cards which she can carry in a case 
in her purse, ready to be used in matching colors 
when shopping. Not only has the girl experimented 
with a much wider range of colors and color tone 
values but she also has a permanent record of this 
experimentation for later reference. 

Use of the Color-scope need not be limited to in- 
dividual study alone. The fabric rack and chin 
rest are removable and can be used for class demon- 
stration. On this occasion, black cardboard cards 
with small holes cut out for the eves can be used 
by the members of the class for viewing the color 
demonstration. This cuts out all extraneous color 
and other distraction, and the students see only 


the face of the subject in relation to the color 


swatches studied. 

In summary, it is in the practical application of 
color theories that we, as clothing teachers, must 
strive to excel—our aim: the cultivation of a per- 
sonal color sensitivity in each of our students. 
Once this takes root, a student will be far more 
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appreciative of color in all of its aspects, and espe- 
cially as it pertains to herself and the clothes she 
wears. Armed with this understanding she will be 
a far more intelligent consumer, a far more cleverly 
and interestingly dressed girl or woman. 


Teachers Survey Prices 
for Welfare Department 


Guapys WHITE 
Tennessee Welfare Department, Nashville 


This is the third year that home economics teach- 
ers in selected counties in Tennessee have priced 
foods in their areas for the home economist with 
the State Department of Public Welfare, who uses 
these data in figuring low-cost food budgets. These 
budgets are used on a state-wide basis by welfare 
workers in determining needs for food for public- 
assistance cases. 

The project works like this—the home economist 
with the Welfare Department prepares the food- 
pricing schedules with instructions for pricing. The 
12 counties to be surveyed are selected by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The state super- 
visor of home economics, Margaret Browder, sends 
the food-pricing schedules to the teachers, along 
with an explanation of the purpose of the survey 
as well as suggestions for making the study edu- 
cational. It is suggested that the home economics 
teachers appoint groups of girls from their classes 
who will be responsible for the study. The home 
economics teacher confers with the director of pub- 
lic welfare in her county to obtain more informa- 
tion about the welfare program. In some cases, the 
county director visits the home economics class 
to explain the welfare program. (Before the sur- 
vey begins, the Department’s home economist writes 
to the local welfare offices explaining the project 
and notifies them that they will be expected to inter- 
pret the program.) The home economics teacher 
secures the understanding and co-operation of the 
managers of four different types of stores—chain, 
rural, urban, and rolling stores. The pricing is 
done in at least three different communities in stores 
of these types between March 1 and March 15. 

When the price schedules are returned to the 
Welfare Department, the home economist uses the 
most frequently occuring prices in developing the 
food budget according to the low-cost food plan of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. A copy of the completed budget is sent 
to each teacher who participated in the project. 
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Esther McGinnis to Conduct 
Special AHEA Project 


Florence Fallgatter, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, announces that 
Esther McGinnis has been appointed to carry out 
a special project in family life education under the 
joint sponsorship of the AHEA and The Grant 
Foundation, Ine. 

Dr. McGinnis is a distinguished educator in this 
country and nationally known for her work as di- 
rector of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
She will join the AHEA headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington on November 1. 

An outline of the goals of the project and the 
use of Dr. McGinnis’ time will be presented in next 


month’s JOURNAL. 


Hazel Kyrk Appointed 
to Consumers Committee 


Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago has 
been appointed by AHEA President Florence Fall- 
gatter to represent the Association on the Con- 
sumers Advisory Committee for the Office of Price 
Stabilization in the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
The Committee was established to advise the Office 
of Price Stabilization on the consumer point of view. 


New Book Pictures 
Our People and Our Homes 


A “homey” kind of book that presents America 
as it really is and all of us as just people going 
about our daily tasks in a land we love is The 
United States of America, Its People and Its 
Homes, prepared by the Country Women’s Council 
of the USA as one of a series issued by the Associ- 
ated Country Women of the World to help promote 
international understanding. Beautifully illus- 
trated and written, the book is the ideal gift for 
friends abroad, for a ‘““Welcome to America” gift to 
displaced persons, students, and teachers who are 
in this country, or for our own libraries. 

Copies of the book are available from regional 
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distribution chairmen. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the area chairman. They are: eastern area, 
Mrs. G. W. Myers, Jr., Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia; southeastern area, Mrs. T. F. Holloway, 
Faleo, Alabama; central area, Pearl Barnes, Pre- 
emption, Illinois; west central area, Mrs. Ralph 
Colman, Route 4, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Mrs. Elsie L. Leming, Route 1, Cornelius, Oregon. 
Price $1.50 plus 10 cents postage for single copies. 
There is no charge for postage on bulk orders. 


western area, 


Ray Balderston Honored 


by Fellowship Fund 


A fellowship fund has been created at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in honor of L. Ray 
Balderston, pioneer home economics educator and 
a charter member of the American Home Economics 
Association, who died on February 26, 1951 

Miss Balderston was particularly well known 
for her book Housewifery and for her work in im- 
proving home laundering practices. It is hoped 
that the fund will provide a practical way for 
graduate students to carry on the “vision of a great 
teacher.” 

Additional information about the fund may be 
obtained from Emma H. Gunther, Room 116, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, New York. 


Grace Frysinger 


Fellowship Fund 


The National Association of Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents has established a fellowship fund in 
Frysinger, pioneer worker in 
The $500 


honor of Grace E. 
home demonstration work, now retired. 
fund is to be used for expenses of a home demon- 
stration agent to visit other states to observe home 
demonstration work for the purpose of professional 
improvement. Each state may nominate one candi- 
date for the award. Selection will be made by a 
committee appointed by the NAHDA. It is hoped 
that the first Grace E. Frysinger Fellowship winner 
can be announced at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Fort Worth, November 2 to 7. 


Statistics Workshop 
Report Available 


The proceedings of the home economics workshop 
in statistics sponsored by the research training com- 
mittee of the AHEA research department and held 
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at the Iowa State College, June 13 to 15, 1949, 
has been published in a 55-page mimeographed 
report. Copies are available from AHEA head- 
quarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., at $1 per copy. 


Ardenia Chapman Praised 
for Standards Work 


Two certificates of service in recognition of her 
work in developing and promoting standards were 
awarded to Ardenia Chapman, AHEA representa- 
tive to the American Standards Association, at meet- 
ings of the board of directors and of the ASA 
Council on May 28 and 29. 

At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
ASA on May 28, Miss Chapman was presented 
with a certificate which read: 

The American Standards Association presents this cer- 
tificate to Ardenia Chapman, member of its board ol 
directors, in appreciation of her statesmanship and vision 
in advancing the development and use of voluntary stand- 
ards as instruments of free enterprise 


At the Standards Council meeting on May 29, 
Miss Chapman received a second certificate 
in recognition of her contributions to the democratic 
processes leading to the establishment of voluntary Ameri- 
can standards, and in appreciation of her sound advice and 
devotion of energy to the furtherance of the standards 


movement as a means of advancing the national economy 


Suggestions to Authors 


of Research Articles 


Ways to increase the usefulness of research arti- 
cles in the JourRNAL for the majority of JOURNAL 
readers have been discussed at several recent meet- 
ings of the editorial advisory committee to the 
JouRNAL. The JOURNAL wishes to continue to sup- 
port in every way possible the research being car- 
ried on in home economics and to present the results 
of such research in a form which makes the results 
easily understandable and readily usable for as 
many JOURNAL readers as possible. 

The following statement has been prepared by 
the JouRNAL policies advisory committee to aid 
prospective JOURNAL authors in preparation of their 
material for the JOURNAL. 

The JouRNAL recognizes that one of its purposes 
is to bring reports of research to its readers. It 
meets this obligation with articles containing digests 
of research, original research papers, and a section 
containing abstracts of original research papers. 
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This variety of articles gives JouRNAL readers some 
idea of the types of research being carried on and 
the kinds of procedures used. 

The few original research papers which are pub- 
lished are distributed among the subject matter 
fields. Because of the JouRNAL’s general space limi- 
tations, original research papers, like other JoURNAL 
articles, should be short. Efforts are made to ob- 
tain papers reporting research of limited scope with 
results which are of immediate practical value to 
the home economist. Exceptions to this space limi- 
tation are occasionally made for an important paper 
in an area where there is no research journal. 

Original research articles should be written to 
interest the teacher, the homemaker, and the ad- 
ministrator, as well as the research worker. The 
author should describe the sampling in detail so 
that the reader may know to what other material 
the results may be applied. She should give few 
details regarding the preparation of the sample and 
the technical methods employed. The procedure 
should be brief but should include enough informa- 
tion that the reader can follow the description and 
other research workers can evaluate the work. The 
results may need to be stated in technical form; 
if that is the case, it is recommended that a prac- 
tical interpretation be made; tabular. material 
should be limited. 

A summary of not more than 150 words should 
precede reports of original research. In it, the 
object of the study and the important results with 
an interpretation of their significance to home 
economists should be presented. This summary 
is to orient the reader and, therefore, should be 
complete in itself. 


AHEA to Participate in 
Annual Meeting of AAAS 


Again this year, the American Home Economics 
Association has accepted an invitation from the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science to hold a section meeting during the annual 
AAAS meeting to be held in Philadelphia in 
December. 

Abraham Stone, MD of New York will speak on 
“Present-Day Trends in Marriage Counseling,” and 
Daniel Prescott of the University of Maryland on 
“The Role of Love in the Development of Youth 
and Children.” Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity is chairman of the committee to arrange the 
program of the American Home Economies Asso- 


ciation. 
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Evaluation Rewards 
Evident at Workshop 


KaTHRYN WHITTEN 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
A real challenge and a splendid opportunity were 
afforded the home 
from 7 states who participated in the American 
Home Economies Association college workshop on 
home economics in higher education for the west 
central region, held in Des Moines, Iowa, on April 
13 and 14, 1951. 

Hester Chadderdon of Iowa State College (chair- 
man), Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, and 
Edna Hill, University of Kansas, comprised the 
workshop committee with James Wert of Iowa 
State College as consultant. The workshop was 
planned for colleges with home economics depart- 
ments which do not exceed four staff members. 

The inspiring meeting was designed to help home 


economics teachers in 30 schools 


economies teachers see the value of appraising fa- 
cilities, capabilities of staff members, and the 
curriculum. The for the AHEA self- 
evaluation study, the meaning of evaluation, and 


reasons 
what comprises a good home economics depart- 
ment were presented by Frances Zuill and James 
Wert. Mrs. Ethel Anderson of Simpson College in 
Iowa talked on the contribution of home economics 
to the general education program. 

The method of evaluating the program through 
students, faculty, recent graduates, and employers 
of graduates was stimulating to the group and was 
a challenge to use such procedures 

The idea of where do we go from here was like- 
wise a challenge. What can be done in our own 
colleges? How can other colleges and junior col- 
leges be helped? What can be done by the national 
It was the opinion of the group and 


immediately. 


Association? 
its leaders that this most important program of 
evaluation should continue until all schools with 
home economics departments have been reached 
and all realize the rewards they will receive for 
regular appraisal and continued critical thinking 
toward better home economics programs. 

There are many values in such a study. It will 


result in: a broader, richer program with emphasis 


on family life education for both men and women; 
better methods of teaching; more interest on the 
part of students; and a greater respect for the field 
of home economics. 


Midwest Workshop for 


Small Institutions 


Mate L. Gippincs 
MacMurray College 


Thirty-seven representatives from 27 colleges in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Kentucky took 
part in the American Home Economics Association 
workshop at Purdue University on March 16 and 
17, under the stimulating leadership of Marie Dye 
of Michigan State College, Edna A. Hill of the 
University of Kansas, Ruth Lehman of Ohio State 
University, and Robert Fleming of the University 
of Tennessee. 

Coming from colleges having home economics 
staffs of four or fewer members, their similar prob- 
lems permitted real interchange of ideas for imple- 
menting evaluation programs and thinking things 
through. 

Broad aspects of evaluation and ways of using 
it to improve teaching and curricula were pre- 
sented, also reports of self-evaluation studies made 
by certain departments, with “down-to-earth” dis- 
cussions of the “how” and “why” concerning them 

The 
lating and helpful and sincerely appreciated thx 
support of the AHEA in sending them such leaders 
It is hoped that many of the colleges represente:! 
may be able to make a beginning in the vital task 


group found the workshop unusually stimu- 


evaluation of home economics 


proa- 


intelligent 
grams and curricula. 


ot 


**Lessons from Asia” at 


Philadelphia Meeting 


Acnes C. Brown and Sara HERVEY 


Miss Brown, associate profe Ssor of home eco- 
Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Miss Hervey, associate edito) 
of the Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, were 
the AHEA delegates to the the 


American Academy of Political and Social 


nomics at Beaver College, 


meeting of 
Science re porte d here. 


“Lessons from Asia’ was the topic of the fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science held at the Benjamin 
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Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on April 6 and 7. 
Delegates from all over the world, representing 
universities and colleges and international, civic, 
scientific, and commercial organizations, were pres- 
ent. AHEA had the privilege of sending two dele- 
gates. 

The several sessions with their themes stemming 
from this central topic presented a stimulating 
and timely program to an intent and appreciative 
audience. Titles of the sessions, such as “Two 
Views,” “Interpretations by Asians,” and “How 
Others View Us,” exemplified the Academy’s long- 
established policy of providing an opportunity to 
hear different points of view, to become better 
informed concerning conditions and situations, and 
to learn of attitudes of others toward us. 

Dominant in a number of the speeches was the 
warning that democratic countries have a respon- 
sibility for developing and carrying out programs 
for economic and technical aid to underdeveloped 
Asiatic countries. We were reminded that large 
segments of populations in the Far East live on 
the edge of starvation without proper public health 
facilities, modern tools, or equipment. 

AHEA members who did not attend the meetings 
are urged to read the speeches as published ver- 
batim in the July 1951 issue of The Annals. Copies 
may be secured at $2 each by writing to the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Political and Social Science, 3817 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


New York Association 


Makes Gift to PHF 


CAROLYN K. PowELu, Councilor 


New York State Home Economics Association 


The New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion presented a check for $1,000 to the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund during the state 
convention at the Lake Placid Club on April 21. 

Edna Grampp, 1951 New York State president, 
and the executive committee chose Evelyn Herring- 
ton, who was a guest at the state convention, to 
present the check to AHEA President Florence 
Fallgatter. In 1944, Miss Herrington had pre- 
sented the first contribution for the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund to Jessie Harris, then AHEA 
president. 

In presenting the New York state gift to Miss 
Fallgatter, Miss Herrington said: 

Today, we are in the birthplace of home economics. The 
ur is full of the charm of tradition of our profession. One 
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Evelyn Herrington presents a check for $1,000 for the 

AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund to AHEA Presi- 

dent Florence Fallgatter. The check is a gift of the 
New York State Home Economics Association 


iim of American families, encouraged by home economists, 
has always been owns rship of their own homes The year 
1951 is an important date in Association history, becaus‘ 
it is the year in which AHEA has, for the first time, found 
itself in a home of its own 

When Jessie Harris, as president of AHEA, came to our 
state meeting in Saratoga Springs in 1942, she was talking 
of the importance of a permanent home for home economics 
So, in 1944, when the [New York] Association met at Lake 
Placid, the executive committee, with much soul searching 
ind scraping the barrel, voted to contribute one one-hun- 
dred-dollar bond to start a fund. Since then, the ball has 
been carried by many persons in all of the states. Finally, 
that home is a reality, although we know that more funds 
are needed to make it the kind of headquarters which will 
meet our needs and ideals 

Yesterday, the executive committee of the New York 
State Home Economics Association voted to make a con- 
tribution from the treasury of the state association to 
this fund. They appointed me to make the presentation 
The contribution, though ten times larger, reflects the sam« 
spirit as did the first small brick presented seven years ago 
Miss Fallgatter, it gives me great pleasure, on behalf of 
the members of NYSHEA, to give you our check for $1,000 


Meetings of Other Associations 


American Public Health Association. 79th annual 
meeting, San Francisco, October 29 to Novem- 


ber 2. 
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School Food Service Association. 1951 Conference, 


New York City, November 12, 13, 14. 
National Home Demonstration Agents’ Association. 


National meeting, Fort Worth, Texas, November 


4 to 7. 
International Conference of Social Work. Sixth 


world-wide meeting, Madras, India, December 


1952. 


The AHEA Building 





Salute to AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Our Professional Home, Dedicated to: 

Our Association’s more effective service to home 
and family life, through optimum facilities for 
the Association headquarters staff 

A working center for Association officers and com- 
mittees 

A conference center for the Association and co-oper- 
ating organizations 

A functioning center for the Association in con- 
sultation with government departments and head- 
quarters of other national organizations 

An information center for your superintendent of 
schools, college president, trustees; for a home- 
makers group or others interested in problems of 
homemaking education; for your own profes- 
sional inquiries and service 

A social center on your Washington visit—to reg- 

ister, powder, meet your date! 

dignified and worthy national headquarters for 

education for home and family life; an inspirer 

of our educational ideal to visitors in Washing- 
ton, and a lighthouse for educational and other 
delegates from abroad; a world center of home 


> 


economics progress 

And to greater achievement by the Association. 
Congratulations to all who have shared in it!— 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Secretary, AHEA, 1909-12. 


AHEA Buys Home 


(Reprinted from the Wisconsin Home Economics 

News Letter, March 1951) 

“T think it was Jessie Harris who first became 
vocal on the need for a ‘home for home economics’ 
and all through her presidency she stressed this 
need before each group that she met. 

“Tt is a real pleasure to report on my visit to the 
property which AHEA has now purchased. The 
location is very desirable and should remain so 
for the foreseeable future. The house was well 
built and has been well maintained. The rooms can 
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be adapted to the office and business needs of the 
Association and offer the possibility for creating 
the atmosphere which we like to feel character- 
izes the headquarters of our Association. The en- 
trance hall with a handsome fireplace will welcom« 
visitors, and perhaps some group will enjoy pro- 
viding wood for an occasional open fire. We can be 
proud to see our name stangl out from near-by Con- 
necticut Avenue on so substantial an establishment. 
It is a comfort to have the matter settled before 
there is increased pressure in the housing situation 
in Washington. There is an incentive now to com- 
plete the raising of the money needed for the pur- 
chase and furnishings of the building.”—FRaNcEs 
L. Swatn, President, AHEA, 1930-32 


Public Relations Exchange 





Job Security for Home Economists 


Job security for home economists was highlighted 
at the annual public relations program of the New 
York HEIB group on April 6. External and inter- 
nal approaches to the question of how to increase 
the personal and professional recognition of home 
economists were outlined by two authorities in the 
field of public and human relations. 

Edward Gottlieb, New York public relations 
counsel, recommended that an authority on home 
economics be appointed immediately as special ad- 
viser to President Truman and Erie Johnston, eco- 
nomic stabilization administrator. 

“The problems of home management in an infla- 
tionary period are becoming more critical than 
ever,’ Mr. Gottlieb said. “There is great need 
for a spokesman of organized home economics at 
the top levels of government. Her function would 
be to keep the President and Mr. Johnston advised 
on current problems and to recommend practical 
methods for their day-to-day solutions by Ameri- 
can homemakers and by food, home appliance, and 
household equipment manufacturers.” 

The public relations expert also called upon the 
home economics profession to expand their mar- 
kets by devoting more attention to interests of the 
country’s “forty-plus” population, commenting that 
there are now 13,000,000 Americans over 65 and 
there will be 20,000,000 in 20 years. 

Milla Alihan, industrial sociologist, talked on 
human relations in home economics. Comparing 
the “human man” to the “economic man,” she ad- 
vised the group of ways to get along with other 
individuals and groups. 
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AHEA ACTIVITIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET 
AS OF JULY 31, 1951 


Ge ne ral Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit 
Accounts receivable 
Investments 
Inventory—Books and pamphlets 
Due from other funds 
Deposit accounts 
Deferred expenses 
Reserve Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Othe r Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Investments 
Permanent Headquarte rs Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Headquarters building and furnishings 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Investments 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 


Investments 


Ge ne al Fund 
Accounts payable 
Deferred income 
Special fund 


International Scholarship Fund 


Surplus 


Re serve Fund 
Othe r Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Income account 
Principal 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Contributions 
Income from investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Principal 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Principal 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


$ 49,880.13 
1,579.15 
38,146.13 
4,561.99 
40,608 98 
1,125.00 
3,080.24 


$ 890.98 
21,900.00 


22,790.98 


$ 8089.07 


1,000.00 
176,745.41 185,834.48 


10,500.00 


7,000.00 


$ 2,055.41 
35,564.50 


6,348.72 


95,012.99 


$ 287.96 
22,503.02 $ 22,790.98 


$ 40,057.23 

139 562 51 

5,214.74 
1,000.00 185,834.48 


$ 76.75 
10,423.25 10,500.00 


$ 475.00 
6,525.00 7,000.00 
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$138.981.62 


10,000.00 


226,125.46 


$375,107.08 





$138,981.62 


10,000.00 


226,125.46 


$375,107.08 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1951 


Actual Approved 
Income and 1950-51 Budget 
Expense is Adjusted 
Income 
Membership dues $ 20,782.80 $ 22,500.00 
Life memberships 300.00 
Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 48,343.43 49,000.00 
Subscriptions 70,441.36 69,000.00 
Sales of publications 8,125.84 9 000.00 
Royalties on pins 129.77 150.00 
Income from investments 1,700.13 1,600.00 
Gain from sale of U.S. Bonds 250.00 
Exhibit 55,340.00 415,000.00 
11,141.72 9,000.00 


Annual meeting 
1,025.00 


'w 


Rental income 
Misce llane ous 
Surplus 


1,152.4: 
156.55 
13.720.26 


$217,864.03 $219,995.26 
Expense 

Salaries and retirement $ 75,279.25 $ 80,500.00 
Social security ISS 66 
Office « xpenses includes postage, stationery, rent, audit, etc.) 17.499 61 17,905.00 
Building expenses (includes janitor, maintenance, insurance, and taxes) 4.244 26 5,059 60 
Travel 7,695.33 10,050.00 
Divisions, departments, and committees 1,462.29 3,000.00 
College clubs 1,286.55 1.700.00 
Colhecon printing and distribution 3,817 41 4,000.00 
Journal printing and distribution 56.013.43 54,690.00 
Journal advertising costs 729.16 1,000.00 
Association promotion 1,542.39 2.086 30 
Publication costs 3.95384 3,000.00 
Annual meeting 10,438.52 8,000.00 
Participation in meeting of American Association for the Advancement of Science 272.70 300.00 
Exhibit 15.260.99 15.500.00 
Affiliations 924.11 1.600.00 
Special committees 3.986 92 5.604 36 
Contingent 991.87 3,000.00 

$209,687 29 $219,995.26 


$ 8,176.74 


Exc ofimmcome ore er pense 


Auditor’s Certificate 


To the Executive Committee 
American Home Economics Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as of July 31, 1951 and the statement 
of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considers 
necessary in the circumstances 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association at July 31, 1951 and the results of its operations for the year then ended 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year 

G. P. Granam & Company 
Washington, dD. © 
September 5, 1951 



























New Books 





Consumer Living. By Frev T. WILHELMs. New 


York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1951, 


598 pp., $3.20. 

The six years of research engaged in by the 
staff of the consumer education study sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has resulted in this book. It is arranged 
in units and includes material and teaching aids 
used and evaluated by hundreds of teachers. 

This book is planned to serve as a high school 
text. It is written informally yet factually and 
clearly, with pertinent examples. Photographs 
and sketches lend variety to the attractive format. 

It is comprehensive in treatment, attempting to 
encourage the young consumer to develop a fine 
sense of values and a philosophy of life along with 
an appreciation of our economic system. When 
used as a text it should be supplemented with refer- 
ences on specifications and quality standards and 
more specific facts to build useful skills in buying 
items used or purchased by high school students.— 
Henrietta M. THompson, University of Alabama. 


Family Meals and Hospitality. By Dora &. 
Lewis, Guapys CiTreK PeckHaAM, and HELEN 
Stone Hovey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951, 469 pp., $3.40. 

Books coming into the area of high school home 
economics today must stimulate’ teacher-pupil 
planning and present vital, realistic, family-cen- 
tered activities if they pass muster with teacher 
committees. The new book in the Macmillan series, 
Family Meals and Hospitality, measures up to this 
responsibility. It is an active book designed to 
promote pupil participation both at school and 
at home. 

Its chapter summaries pull out the important 
information, attitudes, and skills and state them 
in brief, simple sentences that point up and clarify 
chapter presentations. The activity suggestions 
have classroom flavor and could come from any 
well-organized, self-appraising class. They present 
things to do that carry over into homes and make 
sense in classroom procedures at the same time. 

The book is organized in eight major units, plus 
a final reference unit of materials essential for all 
preceding chapters. The illustrations, both in color 


and black and white, are unusually valuable be- 





cause they have been selected to teach classes just 
as the written text teaches. 

Although the beginning chapter introduces a 
discussion of nutrition, the authors suggest that 
each class start where it most needs the experience; 
consequently, no brief is held for a chapter-by- 
chapter procedure, which is exactly the point of 
view we have hoped for as each new book has come 
out. 

Of the new features in Family Meals and Hos- 
pitality, the one most praised was the product 
evaluation plan. Excellent scoring devices are in- 
cluded. A most effective evaluative device is the 
standards list for each product as it is introduced. 
Students need to know in advance of preparation 
what a good product looks and tastes like. For 
example: after Hungarian Coffee Cake was intro- 
duced, the authors list the utensils and supplies to 
be assembled for the preparation. They then give 
step-by-step procedure, with the expected stand- 
ards listed in specific terms at the end, as follows: 
“A good coffee cake has these qualities: a pleas- 
ing appearance, a sweet dough base, added nuts, 
fruits, and flavoring, an appetizing aroma, a deli- 
cate icing or glaze.” 

Teacher committees who reviewed the book were 
enthusiastic about it. They requested that suff- 
cient copies be purchased immediately for class- 
room try-out. It was their opinion that the pages 
were somewhat crowded and the book a bit large 
but that the fresh approach and the practical aspects 
of Family Meals and Hospitality made it a num- 
ber one choice of the 1951 book list—Epna M. 
Martin, Seattle Public Schools. 


The Practical Book of Food Shopping. By 
HELEN Stone Hovey and Kay Reynotps. Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1950, 290 pp., $3.45. 

Written in popular style, The Practical Book of 
Food Shopping is the answer of the authors to many 
questions asked by homemakers. Perhaps the pur- 
pose of the book is best stated in its opening sen- 
tence, “Shopping for food is a great pleasure when 
you know how to do it well.” Certainly in these 
days of unsettled prices with an upward trend, 
homemakers seek this “pleasure.”’ 

The authors are experienced in the field about 
which they write. Mrs. Hovey teaches foods and 
nutrition at New York University, and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds has done much editorial work in the field of 
food. They are aware of the need for a quick refer- 
ence that answers questions concisely and have 
presented their material to that end. 

The wisely stated background against which 
market orders should be planned is “. one can- 
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not be good at food shopping unless one has a work- 
ing knowledge of nutrition.” Only with this back- 
ground will people choose “. . . foods that are 
bargains in health as well as in cost and enjoy- 
ment.” Beginning with Chapter III, each section 
of the book deals with a specific food group, from 
“How to Take the Mystery Out of Meat” to “New 
Products at Market Add Interest to Shopping.” 

After a brief general statement, information such 
as the following is included: notes on satisfactory 
storage of foods; suggestions for the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of cheese and fish; characteristics of 
varieties of fruits and vegetables; seasons when 
certain types of poultry are at their height and 
therefore a particularly good buy; meat appro- 
priate for various cookery methods, with an accent 
on less expensive meat dishes; lists of commonly 
available pickles, mixes, and baked goods. 

Few generally familiar foods are omitted. The 
suggested staple check list is excellent. 

Chapter divisions, together with a splendid cross 
index, make the book very easy to use. Both for 
information concerning familiar foods and for ideas 
that help to satisfy the American’s “zest for the 
new,” the book should be welcomed by homemakers. 
It also adds a needed reference book for students 
of food in either high school or college —JENNIE 8S. 
Wiinmor, University of Texas. 


The Hospital Dietary Department. By MarGaret 
Cowpen Bernarp. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950, 54 pp., $1.50. 

The Hospital Dietary Department manual by 
Margaret Cowden Bernard presents the complete 
organization of the dietary department. Emphasis 
is placed on the principles of good management 
necessary for efficient and smooth-running opera- 
tion. The importance of good personnel practices 
and personnel education is also stressed, pointing 
out basic factors which contribute to better job 
performance. 

The manual highlights the basic administrative 
and therapeutic principles necessary for efficient 
service to management, to personnel, and to pa- 
tients. Included are excellent forms for records, 
for diet orders, recipe standardization, costs, em- 
ployee work record, equipment purchase record, 
and supply requisitions, as well as a simple yet 
complete dietary organization chart. 

The author clearly describes how the several spe- 
cialized fields carry their responsibility, showing 
the interlocking of all activities with the entire 
hospital organization. These basic factors dis- 
cussed are an integral part in all organizations. 
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The author has presented the material in simple 
terms which can easily be interpreted for practical 
application. Because of the excellent content, the 
brief form, and the sound principles included, this 
manual is one that could and should be used by the 
administrator and the dietitian as a guide for bet- 
ter dietary operation—E.izaBetH Perry, Cleve- 
land City Hospital. 


Your Pattern Cutting. By E. SHema MacEwan. 
Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1950, 
128 pp., $2.75. 

In order to achieve her purpose of writing “a 
small, very tightly packed text book within the 
range of every pocketbook,” Miss MacEwan has 
organized her book with many line drawings and 
with explanations in short paragraphs. The book 
explains flat pattern drafting for the individual fig- 
ure, including the making of foundation blocks; 
using the blocks for designing; combining blocks 
to create sleeve types and waist-fitting styles; cut- 
ting blocks for various garments; and interpreting 
current fashions. 

The chief contributions of the book are its com- 
pactness and low cost, since the methods given are 
the same or similar to the ones covered in other 
books we are using in the field. A table of ab- 
breviations, a list of supplies and suppliers (Lon 
don), and an index are included. 

Miss MacEwan is head of the department of 
women’s crafts at Hornsey School of Art in the 
United Kingdom. The book was first published 
in 1950 by the Sylvan Press Ltd., London.—Loren: 
Dryven, University of California. 


The Party Sampler. By Evitu M. Barser. New 
York: Sterling Publishing Company, 1951, 63 pp., 
$1.50. 

Symposium on the Healthy Personality. Edited 
by Mitton J. E. Senn, MD. New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1950, 298 pp., $2.50 
Transactions of Special Meetings of Conference 
on Infancy and Childhood, June 8 and 9 and 
July 3 and 4, 1950, New York, N. Y. 

Problems of Infancy and Childhood. Edited by 
Mitton J. E. Senn, MD., New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1951, 181 pp., $2.50 
Transactions of the Fourth Conference, March 
6 and 7, 1950, New York, N. Y. 

Problems of Aging. Edited by Natuan W. 
SHock. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, 1951, 215 pp., $3.50. Transactions of the 
Twelfth Conference on the Problems of Aging. 
February 6 and 7, 1950, New York, N. Y. 
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FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


A manual bound with 





In the event of disaster. 
a prayer that it may never be needed has been 
prepared by the Battle Creek Home Economics 
Association for use in the civilian defense program. 
This 44-page “Manual for the Operation of Emer- 
gency Feeding Stations” is a planned guide for use 
in the quick serving of adequate food, in case of 
disaster, to the hungry, migrant, and homeless of 
Battle Creek. It contains sanitary regulations for 
food care, safety rules, and a work outline—show- 
ing duties of cooks and kitchen and dining room 
helpers. It also contains simple quantity menus 
and recipes for preparing emergency foods in 50- 
portion and 100-portion quantities. 

In the advancement of scientific methods in food 
preparation, it is easy to lose sight of such simple 
emergency recipes as how to substitute sour milk 
for sweet, baking soda for baking powder, or the 
proper measurements for preparing huge quantities 
of coffee without benefit of special coffee-making 
devices. In addition to the pattern menus and 
quantity recipes, the manual contains many such 
pointers on the use of emergency substitutes. 

There are daily report forms to be filled out for 
use by the central manager in co-ordinating the 
work and supplies of the various emergency cen- 
ters, and a page for listing names and telephone 
numbers of such key persons as the civilian defense 
chief and deputies, Red Cross canteen chairman, 
Red Cross office, and a space for personnel records, 
dates, and hours worked. 

The manual is adaptable for use in any locality, 
and copies may be ordered from Mrs. Helen Bran- 
ton, Apt. 7, Kulp Court, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Price $1.50. In lots of 10 or more, $1 per copy. 


An excellent new source book on Industrial 
Health and Medical Programs, issued by the divi- 
sion of industrial hygiene of the Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency, provides a 
convenient compilation of published material on 
the subject of industrial health and medical pro- 
grams. Material in the 397-page source book was 
selected and compiled by Margaret C. Klem, Mar- 
garet F. McKiever, and Walter J. Lear, MD, under 
the general supervision of J. J. Bloomfield, assistant 
chief of the division of industrial hygiene. Only 
material that is nation-wide in scope or is of nation- 
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wide interest because of its general application to 
the industrial field has been included. Home econ- 
omists interested in nutrition programs in indus- 
try or in plans for emergency feeding in industry 
will find the background information about the 
kinds of health programs already in existence use- 
ful. “Industrial Health and Medical Programs” 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1. 


The complete official proceedings of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth is now available from Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. This should prove 
a worth-while source book for school and profes- 
sional libraries. Cloth bound, $4; paper bound, $2. 

A 200-page digest of the full Fact Finding Report 
of the Conference is also available from the same 
Institute. Paper bound. Price $1. 


“Window Curtains—Planning and Selection” 
is a new Home and Garden Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 16-page booklet 
by Martha L. Hensley and Mrs. Bess V. Morrison 
contains some attractive color photographs of in- 
teresting room decorations showing the effects upon 
a room of the color, texture, and design of its win- 
dow curtains or draperies. It points out the im- 
portance in decoration not only of hue but of color 
value and chroma, and emphasizes such deciding 
factors in choosing window curtains as the room 
light, the architectural style and geographic loca- 
tion of the house, likes and dislikes of its occupants, 
family activities, and *’ snirit and character of 
the room. The booklet may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents 


Rivalry and friendships among children in thx 


family are discussed by Edith G. Neisse: a 
parent-teacher series booklet published by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Miss Neisser 


emphasizes the importance of letting feelings of 
rivalry among children in a family be shown and 
the parents’ part in saying to the child, “I won't 
let you hurt your sister, any more than I would let 
her or anyone else hurt vou But you can say 


what you want to.” Safety valves are also seen 
in creative activities and in make-believe games 
which permit the children to work off a great deal 


of their annoyance with brothers and sisters, through 


play, through painting and clay modeling, and 
through the stories they make up. The booklet, 
“Children in the Family: Rivals and Friends,” 
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may be ordered from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. Price 60 cents. 


“If we know a child’s interests we can help him 
plan his school work, leisure activities, and career.” 
This is the keynote statement of the booklet “Ex- 
ploring Children’s Interests” by C. Frederic Kuder 
and Blanche B. Paulson, one of the Better Living 
Booklets, published by Science Research Associates. 

The role in a child’s education and development 
which the relative strengths of his interests perform 
are explored in this booklet, with information as to 
how interests develop, how they may be discov- 
ered, used, and fostered to the child’s best develop- 
ment and emotional well-being. The booklet con- 
tains a postscript quiz for parents and teachers and 
may be ordered from the Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Price: single copies 40 cents, 3 for $1. 


Woman power by co-operation is the subject of 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 171, “Don’t Under- 
estimate Woman Power,” by Dallas Johnson and 
Elizabeth Bass Golding. The story is presented 
of some of the accomplishments of women’s groups, 
in civie betterment and in local and national legis- 
lation, through co-operation. 

The work of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee and also of the Woman’s Forum of 
Nassau County, New York, are described, and a 
structural chart is included of the Woman’s Forum 
of Nassau County. Elizabeth Bass Golding, one 
of the authors of the pamphlet, organized and served 
as president of that Forum for seven years. Under 
this organization’s plan, few or many women’s or- 
ganizations work together, providing “strength in 
numbers,” on the projects in which they have com- 
mon cause. The pamphlet outlines how the im- 
portant tool of intergroup co-operation can be 
employed in other communities. 

The legislative work done by the American Home 
Economics Association is pointed out in this pam- 
phlet. Copies may be obtained from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


“Housing Research,” a compact little booklet 
issued by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
gives “Capsule Descriptions of Projects Started 
Under Contract in 1950.” During the fiscal year 
1950, the division of housing research of the HHFA 
negotiated 58 research contracts with universities, 
government laboratories, and other nonprofit re- 
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search organizations. The projects were focused 
on solving practical problems of those engaged in 
various phases of housing production, financing, 
and operation for the mutual benefit of the housing 
industry and housing consumers. These contract 
research projects are described briefly in the book- 
let. Staff research projects or other activities of 
the division are not covered in the booklet. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents. 


Twelve leaflets on audio-visual materials are 
included in the “Portfolio on Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials” prepared and published by the Association 
for Childhood Edueation International. The 
leaflets cover such subjects as the best use of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom, radio and tele- 
vision, bulletin boards, a children’s museum, rec- 
ords and a record library, films, sources of free and 
inexpensive teaching materials, and sources of films 
The “Portfolio on Audio-Visual Materials” is avail- 
able from the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 5, D. C. Price 75 cents. 


“When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family” 
there are things to do and not to do. These are 
set forth in a pamphlet by Kathleen Doyle, with 
an introduction by Dr. Kar] M. Bowman, medic 
superintendent of the Langley Porter Clinic in 
California and past president of the American Psy- 
chiatrie Association. Dr. Bowman emphasizes that 
most families do not behave in a way to insure the 
patient the best chance of a speedy recovery. This 
Publie Affairs pamphlet, available from the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., explains to the family the mean- 
ing and purposes of certain treatments employed 
by mental hospitals and concludes with a list of 
Do’s and Dont’s for the family to serve the best 
interests of the patient. Price 25 cents. 


“Food Preparation and Related Subjects: A 
Selected Annotated List of Visual Aids,” for use by 
food workers, supervisors, and teachers of quan- 
tity food production and service, is available from 
the National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 
cation, Box 7727, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price $1. Motion pictures, filmstrips, 
slides, and posters currently available for sale or 
rent are annotated to indicate the general contents, 
source, and cost, as well as the type of student or 
foods worker who would profit from the visual aid. 











Abstracts 





Education 


Contributed by Caro, ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


A survey of new-type general courses in Ameri- 
can junior colleges, H. L. Putman. Junior 
Coll. J. 21, No. 7 (March 1951), pp. 402-409. 
A study has been made of new-type general 

courses offered in the most recent catalogs of 425 
junior colleges chosen at random throughout the 
United States. Only schools offering courses in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth school vears were used 
and only courses which covered a broad scope oi 
subject matter, interests, or activities and were not 
traditional established courses. Both elective and 
required courses were studied. 

Findings showed that one-fourth of the colleges 
offered general education courses. More new-tvpe 
courses were offered in public than in private col- 
leces except in the Midwest. They were most 
popular in the far West and least popular in the 
Most 


music appreciation, world social problems of today, 


Southeast. frequent courses were health, 


world history, art appreciation, orientation, physi- 
cal science survey, history of western civilization, 
history of world literature, world current affairs. 
The student as a factor in his own education, 

R. A. Jonnson. Current Issues in Higher Edu- 

cation, 1950, Washington, D.C.: National Educ. 

Assoc. of the U.S., 1951, pp. 56-60. 

Although the student plays a large part in his 
education, teachers and administrators can do much 
in deciding its limits and how he best uses it. 

Counseling and orientation to curriculum offerings 
The college 


must help the student to evaluate both academic 


can aid students not sure of their goals. 


and extra-academic achievement and his proper 
He must be encouraged to 
Participation in 


balance in these areas. 
take part in group experience. 
student government can help him in his growth 
and in gaining confidence in his own education. 
The student must be permitted to evaluate pro- 
grams, and his evaluation should have some effect 
on future programs. The strong, but not always 
desirable, effect of grades on education should be 


considered, as well as the possibility of supple- 
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menting objective tests with departmental examina- 
tions to test a student’s ability handle problems 


in a large field rdther than in a single class. 


A note on the evaluation of teacher effectiveness, 
W. R. FLesHer and D. Hotmes. Educ. Research 
Bull. 30, No. 2 (Feb. 14, 1951), pp. 29-33, 56. 

A study was made to dete-mine the possibility of 
developing an instrument to measure the value 
students place on a course, thus obtaining an in- 
direct measure of a teacher’s effectiveness. Two 


instruments of evaluation—one of the teacher and 


the other of the course—were used and ¢ vared 
over a period of three years at the College of Edu- 
cation of Ohio State University. It was found that 


the value of the course was rated « nsistently lower 
than the effectiveness of the teachers. Students 
seemed to feel more free in rating the course. This 
might indicate that a course evaluation instrument 
would be a more valid measure of teacher effective- 
ness than a direct rating of the teache 

This method might be of help to administrators 
end teachers. In constructing such an instrument, 
the following problems might be studied: how effec- 
tive the instrument is; how teachers would accept 
it; how it could be used as a basis for granting 
increzses in salaries; what patterns to expect from 
pupils of varying ability; and grade level at which: 
it could be used. 


Women: their roles and education, C. MM. 
Louttir. J. Higher Educ. 22, No. 4 (April 1951), 
pp. 202-208. 

Because most women marry, every woman should 
have a certain minimum of courses in the areas of 
personal relations and household management to 
help her solve problems she will face in marriage. 

Courses in these areas in home economics have 
great potential value, but their effectiveness might 
be hindered in several ways. A survey of stereo- 
typed attitudes at one college showed that the ma- 
jority of women felt that students in home eco- 
nomics had less social status in popularity with men, 
campus leadership, and social success and that the 
courses did not provide intellectual stimulation. 
More than half considered home economics material 
helpful but that laboratory loads were too heavy 
and the courses afforded little chance to be with 
men. Home economics departments tend to over- 
emphasize professional training, the author says. 

General education for home and family living 
might be aided by courses in marriage and the 
family, consisting mainly of student discussion 
under the guidance of able leaders and of general 
courses requiring a minimum of class hours in the 
mechanics of household management. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by KATHLEEN A. JOHNSTON 
University of Washington 


Standard breakdowns for population data. J. 
Marketing 15, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 476-478. 
In order to make research surveys in the market 

and media areas comparable with each other and 

with Bureau of the Census data, standard break- 
downs are suggested which will meet the needs of 
most studies involving population statistics. If 
broader or finer breakdowns are required for special 
needs, they should correspond with Census practice 
so that comparability is enhanced rather than inhib- 
ited. Age groups, income, rentals, value of owner- 
occupied houses, education, occupation, community 
size, and regions are items for which standard 
breakdowns are given in the joint recommendation 
of the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the American Marketing Association, and the 
Association of National Advertisers. 


Interim adjustment of consumers’ price index, 
D. P. RorHwe.i. Monthly Labor Rev. 72, No. 4 
(April 1951), pp. 421-429. 

The sharp and diverse price movements since 
June 1950 upset the plans to make no important 
changes in the index until the comprehensive re- 
vision planned for June 1952. The price changes 
magnified the effects of the misweighting of the 
index components, based on the 1940 revision. 

The interim adjustment is to be considered as 
an improvement of the 34-city index as presently 
constructed and defined, and embraces four major 
parts: (1) revision of city population weights, (2) 
correction of new-unit bias in the rent index, (3) 
addition of new items, and (4) revision of com- 
modity weights. 

The city population weights were revised on the 
basis of the 1950 census, using the standard “metro- 
politan area” for estimating population. Propor- 
tional value of new housing to old was introduced 
into the rent index, which previously had reported 
only units in existence prior to 1940. Some new 
items, indicative of changing spending habits, were 
incorporated. Frozen foods, canned baby foods, 
group hospitalization, home permanents, television 
sets, and beer were added because of increased im- 
portance; other food, clothing, and household items 
were added to improve the measurement of price 
change. Changes in income and spending patterns 
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since 1940 had created considerable bias in the 

weights for the combined index. The chief changes 

were a decrease in the weighting for food and a 

corresponding increase in that for miscellaneous 

items, each now being about one-third of the total 
weight. 

Where are consumer credit costs headed? C. \V. 
Puetps. Soc. Sct. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp 
49-53. 

The cost of consumer credit has always been 
high, since it is a retail operation, as opposed to 
business credit, which is on the wholesale level 
The greater part of consumer loans are for very 
small amounts of from $20 to $100, and the smalle: 
the amount, the greater the cost of doing business 

Over the past 30 years, as methods have im- 
proved, costs have gone down and consumer credit 
has expanded along with the development of new 
agencies doing business in this field. With incom: 
and price rises, the size of loans has increased, 
which has also helped to lower costs of credit 
Many states have increased the original limits of 
$300 suggested under the Uniform Small Loan Law 
of 1916 to $500 and $1,000, so that the consume 
finance companies are able to increase the average 
size of their loans and thus continue to keep thx 
cost of their loans down in the face of increasing 


wages, rents, and other expenses. 


Scales of living and wage earners’ budgets, 1). > 
Brapy. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci. 274 
(March 1951), pp. 32-38. 

Over the years there has been an increasing 
number of studies and statistical reports made on 
workers’ living costs, ranging from those investiga- 
ting a few families to those covering hundreds ot 
thousands. However, seldom have these studies 
contributed directly to an understanding of relevant 
facts in labor disputes or to finding answers to 
current problems. More frequently, the statistics 
have been used for abstract studies, and practical 
issues have been settled without effective assistance 
from this source. 

Studies of the content of workers’ family living 
at different dates and the effect of geographic shifts 
of population have never been made nor are thei 
effect on “real” wages or “standard of living’ 
known. The cost of minimum standards set for 
workers’ budgets has been above the average earn- 
ings of from 30 to 60 per cent of the workers at 
the time. The standards for housing and food, for 
example, seem to be reached by the majority some 
decades later, by which time new standards are 
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uurrent. Most surveys relate to conditions in a 
single year, and factors operating over a longer 
eriod of time have not been analyzed. Variability 
if income from week to week and year to year and 
the effect of this variability of income upon the 
manner of living also need study. 


Visible spuds. Modern Packaging 24, No. 8 

(April 1951), pp. 164-165, 270. 

Prepackaging of potatoes in from five- to fifteen- 
pound lots has been a gradual development of mer- 
chandising as a result of the trend to smaller fami- 
lies, less storage space, and self-service retail stores. 
The United States Department of Agriculture grade 
standards for potatoes shifted the prepackaging 
from the retailer to the point of origin. Kraft bags 
were used at first but were not well accepted by 
housewives, who wanted to see what they were buy- 
ing. Mesh bags solved this problem but let dirt 
sift through. Bags of transparent film were used 
extensively in 1949-50, several million 10-pound 
units of potatoes being packaged in them, primarily 
on the West Coast. 
holes and has an elastic top opening to allow 


The bag contains about 15 


“breathing” and easy filling. This material can 
now be printed on satisfactorily, is durable enough 
to meet the requirements of both shipper and re- 
tailer, and shows the product to the prospective 


purchaser 


Selling can raise standards, help build defense, 
A. Jounson. Advertising Age 22, No. 20 (May 
14, 1951), pp. 37-40. 

We need a selling and marketing job of real 
magnitude if we are to develop a civilian demand 
by 1955 which will be large enough to utilize our 
productive capacity over and above defense needs. 
This will require nearly as great a shift in living 
habits and desires within the next five years as 
took place in the twenty years before 1949. 

In terms of 1940 dollars, per capita personal 
consumption rose from $531 in 1929 to $709 in 1949, 
and there is opportunity for production of civilian 
goods and services equivalent to $864 by 1955, even 
inder a defense economy. The full utilization ot 
our proved productive ability can be maintained 
only if consumption meets and uses up production. 
Creating the increased wants and the willingness 
of workers to strive hard to satisfy those wants 
s an important function of advertising in our de- 
lense economy 

A considerably increased discretionary spending 
ower, over and above that needed to meet the basic 
iving costs of food, clothing, and shelter, and an 
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upward shift in the income distribution of families 
indicate increased market opportunities. In this 
situation, unless production of civilian goods is 
increased, inflation and a breakdown of the free 
enterprise economy are serious threats. The hope 
and opportunity for continued increases in the 
standard of living is basic to our freedoms. 


Selected preliminary results of the 1951 survey 
of consumer finances. Fed. Res. Bull. 37, No. 4 
(April 1951), pp. 385-388. 

The preliminary high lights from the Sixth 
Annual Survey of Consumer Finances, which was 
conducted by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan for the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, have been made 
available from an experimenta! program to speed up 
tabulation of parts of the data. 

Investment of current savings in savings bonds 
was the plan of about half of the consumers. This 
was down from the three-fifths of the previous year. 
Real estate and common stocks together were the 
first choice of 20 per cent rather than of the 10 per 
cent of 1950. Half of those having savings bonds 
maturing in 1951 and in 1952 intended to reinvest 
the proceeds in more savings bonds, and another 
fourth indicated some other non-inflationary source. 
Definite plans for buying houses and durable goods 
were less apparent than in 1950, indicating the 
effect of building credit restrictions and the uncer- 
tainty of the building situation for houses, as well 
as less urgency in the need for automobiles and for 
major appliances. 


Historic forces on the march, F. Hoosan. J. Re- 
tailing 26, No. 4 (Winter 1950), pp. 174-176, 184. 
The tremendous expansion of consumer goods 

marketed produces complex interrelationships of 
consumer and retailer demand and of production 
and distribution facilities. All levels are affected 
by such motives as hoarding and scare buying 
Human motivations and relationships are an inte- 
gral part of marketing, and sociological, psycholog- 
ical, and even theological factors taken into con- 
sideration mean improved consumer products and 
services. Basically, consumer demand is measured 
by purchases, and each retailer reflects a different 
demand. Special needs, changing spending patterns, 
and the historic force of living in the last scenes 
of the industrial revolution and the first of the 
atomic age have all to be considered in order that 
the American consumer may continue to receive 
more and better goods and achieve a continually 
higher standard of living. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep I. Morcan 
Florida State University 


Traditional and developmental conceptions of 
fatherhood, R. A. Evper. Marriage & Family 
Living 11, No. 3 (Aug. 1949), pp. 98-104. 

In an exploratory study of the conceptions of 
fatherhood of 32 Iowa pre-Pearl-Harbor fathers, 
Elder classified the fathers as traditional and 
developmental and studied the similarity and differ- 
ence between the two groups of fathers’ conceptions 
of the roles of family members, variety and content 
of their father-child activities, satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions derived from the father role, and 
their evaluation of some of the experiences influenc- 
ing their conceptions of fatherhood. 

The traditional conception of the family holds 
that the father is head of the house, that the mother 
is entrusted with the care of the house and children, 
and that the children owe their parents honor and 
obedience. Developmental families are based on 
interpersonal relations of mutual affection, com- 
panionship, and understanding with recognition of 
individual capabilities, desires, and needs of each 
family member. 

Nineteen of the fathers interviewed were classi- 
ficd as traditional and thirteen as developmenta! 
on the basis of the above criteria. Fathers with two 
or more children were significantly more likely to 
be developmentally oriented than were fathers of 
one or two children. The conceptions of fatherhood 
varied significantly by occupation, with the skilled 
tradesman being more developmentally oriented 
than the semi-skilled tradesman. The two groups 
of fathers did not differ significantly in income, 
years of experience as a father, age, education, 
marital adjustment scores, rural or urban childhood 
background, number of siblings, and whether or 
not the father’s parents were divorced. 

The traditional father appeared less frank in 
answering children’s questions, less active in parent- 
child projects, inclined to stricter discipline and to 
share in fewer housekeeping responsibilities than 
developmental fathers. Traditional fathers gener- 
ally felt that motherhood was more enjoyable than 
fatherhood while developmental fathers felt the 
two roles to be equally enjoyable. Traditional 
fathers were found to be less favorable to seeing 
their children mature than were developmental 
fathers. 
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Family structure and psychic development, J 
Henry and 8. Warson. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 
21, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 59-73. Discussion by 
B. BETTELHEIM. 

As part of a continuing project on relationship 
between culture and personality development now 
in progress at Washington University, this paper 
contributes to the proposition that understanding of 
the true relation between personality and culture 
must include total systematic analysis of cultur 

Mechanisms which are dynamic in personality 
must be conceived of as operating in a field ot 
forces or within the total surrounding 
The family is a field of forees made up of 


situation 
them. 
interactional systems composed of individuals otf 
the family. Each bearing on thi 
personality of each individual, and the larger the 


system has a 
family, the larger the number of systems. 

Through the use of a case stud¥, the authors 
attempt to show the relationship between family 
structure, as creating a field of forces, and develop- 
ment of personality. 

This total family consisted of mother, fathe 
two children, mother’s mother, and, occasionally 
mother’s brother, with five definite groupings reé 
sulting: (1) mother and father; (2) mother, fathe 
and children; (3) grandmother and children; (4 
father, and children; and 

The mothe: 


and father enjoyed getting away from the others 


grandmother, mother, 


(5) grandmother, mother, and uncle. 


the mother depended on the grandmother to ear 
for the children but resented interference when shi 
herself was home; the grandmother disapproved 
of the mother’s relationship to her family; th 
child or “patient” in question loved the grandmother 
but resented some of her ways as well as the fact 
that she came between the mother and children. 

The patient, definitely nervous, poorly adjusted 
and withdrawn, showed in play therapy varying 
responses to family members in different combina- 
tions and to their emotional reactions to each other 

Bettelheim in his discussion of the paper states 
that within his knowledge this is the first applica- 
tion of interdisciplinary approach, combining socia 
Gestalt 
analysis, to problems of a particular patient. He 


anthropology, psychology, and psycho- 
feels that the speed of cultural changes now taking 
place results in less compatibility with different 
generations. When emotionally disturbed childre1 
are placed in a special school where they can receiv 
a controlled total environment, they improve be- 
cause they are not subjected to conflicting forces 
At home, a child lives at the center of many fields 
of forees where he is a fulerum of conflicts. 
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Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Keeping quality of precooked frozen chicken 
a la king, a bacteriological evaluation of hot 
and cold packs, P. P. Locan, C. H. Harp, and 
W. F. Dove. Food Tech. 5, No. 5 (May 1951), 
pp. 193-198. 

By 1945, more than a hundred frozen precooked 
products were on the civilian market. Chicken 
i la king is representative of these items. This 
study was undertaken to obtain data on the safety 
of precooked frozen foods and their stability under 
commercial and military storage. 

Both hot-packed and cold-packed samples were 
stored at O°F for one year, and standard plate 


counts were made at monthly intervals. Neither 
enteric nor anaerobic organisms were found at any 
time. Hot packing followed by quick freezing 


resulted after 2 months in a product almost sterile. 
The cold-packed product lost over 60 per cent of 
its bacteria within 18 hours of freezing and storage 
at O°F and, after 30 days, had only 14 to 15 per 
cent of its initial load. All the surviving organisms 
noted were members of the family Micrococcaceae. 
A period of fluctuating temperatures (20° to 30°F) 
followed by refreezing made no changes in the 
bacterial count of the test-packed chicken, but 
the cold-filled product showed a decrease in organ- 
isms after refreezing. Thawing at 40°F for 3 days 
increased the bacterial load only slightly, but at 
70°F for one dav increased the count markedly. 
A judging panel rated both products very high 
throughout the test period but found the cold- 


packed samples more acceptable. 


Effects of replacing sucrose in blackberry and 
raspberry packs, J. F. Caut and L. B. Ssd6str6M. 
Quick Frozen Foods 13, No. 10 (May 1951), pp. 
59-62, 111. 

The object of this study was to determine how 


uch of sweeteners other than sucrose might be 


sed in frozen blackberries and raspberries without 
etection by a trained test panel. Flavor observa- 


ions were begun six months after the preparation of 


— 


~ 


he packs and continued for twelve months. Physi- 
il examinations were continued five months longer. 


n the berries, six test-sweeteners were used: a high- 


version corn sirup produced by enzymic action; 


rn sirup unmixed; a high-conversion corn sirup 
produced by acid hydrolysis; dextrose and invert 


juid sugars containing 25, 50, and 75 per cent 
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invert sugar. Triangle taste tests, flavor profile 
examinations, color difference, pH, net optical den- 
sity, and percentage of solids were the tests per- 
formed. The lowest percentage of substitution in 
blackberries which could be identified by the judges 
Was: enzyme-converted corn sirup, 35 per cent; 
acid-converted corn sirup, 10 per cent; corn sirup 
unmixed, 30 per cent; dextrose, 10 per cent; invert 
liquid sugar, 100 per cent. Response of the judges 
was based on the sweetness or sourness of the juices. 
In raspberries, the lowest concentration of sub- 
stitutes which the judges could note was: enzyme 
converted corn sirup, 25 per cent; acid-converted 
corn sirup, 30 per cent; corn sirup unmixed, 10 per 
cent; invert liquid sirups, 100 per cent. Flavor 
changes in raspberries consisted in loss of intensity 
of aroma and more noticeable sourness and earth- 
iness. Sucrose was more quickly perceived by the 
judges but was less long-lasting or cloying than 
other sweeteners. 


Effect of enzyme inactivation on quality reten- 
tion in frozen Brussels sprouts, F. E. Linp- 
quist, W. C. Drerricn, M. P. Masure, and M. M. 
Boccs. Food Tech. 5, No. 5 (May 1951), pp. 
198-199. 

Catalase and peroxidase are the two enzymes 
usually used as indices of adequate blanching of 
frozen vegetables. Since peroxidase is the more 
heat-stable, it should be the better index. It was 
found in this study that Brussels sprouts blanched 
sufficiently to inactivate catalase but not peroxidase 
decreased in natural flavor, developed an off-flavor 
and an abnormal pink discoloration at the centers. 
The samples blanched 5 to 8 minutes retained their 
superior quality after 10 months’ storage at —10°F. 


Quick bacon cure saves 17 days, reduces invest- 
ment, L. E. Matcotm. Food Eng. (formerly 
Food Ind.) 23, No. 5 (May 1951), pp. 60-63. 
Quick-curing of bacon in continuous production- 

line fashion brings a higher quality product, greater 

productivity, smaller space requirements, and less 
investment in inventory for meat-packing plants. 

The bacon side is injected with curing solution by 

means of a mechanism holding 101 hollow needles 

so that the curing process is complete in 24 to 48 

hours instead of 18 days. With this method, it is 

much easier to standardize the finished product 
than with the old method, which depended on dif- 
fusion and capillary attraction to cure the inte- 
rior of the slab. This standardization results in 
uniform quality and flavor. Experiments using 
monosodium glutamate have been encouraging. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMeEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Dental caries in the cotton rat: XII. Natural 
versus refined sugars, M. A. Constant, P. H. 
Puiuuirs, and C. A. EtvenJem. J. Nutrition 
43, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 551-564. 

The present study deals with the effect of two 
naturally occurring sugars on the production of 
dental 
natural foodstuffs, fluid or dry, or in purified diets. 
The four experiments were: 

1. To a basal ration of oatmeal and whole milk, 
17 per cent sucrose or unrefined cerelose sirup was 
added: (a) when fed in dried form average sites 
of decay were 25 and scores for extent of decay 
averaged 72; and (b) when fed in liquid form aver- 
age sites were 1 and lesions were confined to a 
small spot on the enamel. 

2. To a purified ration containing casein, dex- 
trin, corn oil, salts, and vitamins, 23 per cent su- 
crose or sirup was added. Two unrefined sirups 
and a 20 per cent glucose to 80 per cent sucrose 
sirup was compared with sucrose. Tooth decay was 
produced on all diets, showing that the unrefined 
sirups were as cariogenic as the purified sirup and 
that all three sticky sirup rations were as cario- 
genic as the dry ration. Incidence and extent of 
decay were less than in the first experiment, rang- 
ing from 9 to 14 and from 22 to 34, respectively. 

3. In a dry oatmeal-whole milk diet, the milk, 
for one group, was replaced by 8.5 per cent casein 
and 23.5 per cent dextrin; unrefined sirup or sugar 
was added as 18 per cent of the ration. Tooth 
decay was greatly augmented. The scores for 
incidence and extent of decay were 31 and 109, re- 
spectively, in rats fed the milk-free diet and 24 
and 71 for those fed the unaltered, milk-contain- 
ing diet. As both casein and dextrin are consid- 
ered to possess anticariogenic properties, the cario- 
genicity of the ration would be expected to be pro- 
portionately decreased. But the ration contained 
less minerals. On ashing bones and incisors, a de- 
creased ash content was found definitely correlated 
with high caries scores and low mineral content. 

4. A dry oatmeal-milk ration containing 18 per 
cent sirup was modified by (a) removing 16 per 
cent of the milk, and (b) adding 16 per cent more 
milk. Resulting tooth decay was not appreciably 
altered by these dietary changes. 

Conclusions to be drawn: (a) unrefined sirups 
were as cariogenic as refined sirups; (b) a fluid 


‘aries when sugars are added to diets of 
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diet may contain as much as 17 per cent added 


sugar without being cariogenic, but the same diet, 


if dried, is markedly cariogenic; (c) under certain 
conditions dextrin may be as cariogenic as the 
simple sugars; and (d) minerals seem important 
in the cariogenic potential of diets. 


The augmentation of the provitamin A potency 
of carotene when fed in margarine, H. J 
Devet, 8. M. GreenserG, and E. E. Savact 
J. Nutrition 43, No. 3 (March 1951), pp. 371-387 
There are a number of reports in the literature 

which suggest that carotene under certain condi- 

tions may be less effective as a source of vitamin A 

Although the 

variation in utilization of carotene and vitamin A 


than the preformed vitamin itself. 


may be almost entirely related to differences in ab- 
sorption, the effects might be associated with thx 
transformation of carotene to vitamin A 
Margarine would seem to be an effective vehicl 
It fur- 
nishes (a) a readily digestible fatty medium for 


for permitting high utilization of carotene. 


dissolving carotene, (b) emulsifying agents know: 
to aid in the absorption of carotene, and (c) 
vehicle in which carotene should exhibit stability 

In this study, data obtained demonstrated that 
there is an augmentation of provitamin potency o 
carotene when fed in margarine. Since caroten 
while supplying part of the vitamin A potency oi 
margarine, also cclors the product, its use as thy 
coloring agent in yellow margarine is in the inte? 
ests of good nutrition. Of margarines made in thi 
United States, only one is colored with carotene. 

The materials studied were tested biologicall, 
and spectro-photometrically. 

Preformed vitamin A promoted growth respons 
of the same order of magnitude when fed in cot 
tonseed oil or margarine to vitamin A-depleted rat- 

On the other hand, carotene when fed in mar- 
garine, caused a greater-than-theoretical respons« 
In the margarine vehicle the physiological avail- 
ability of vitamin A from carotene was 30 per cent 
greater than when fed in cottonseed oil, despit: 
the supplementation of the latter with tocopherols 

In vitro tests showed that both carotene and 
vitamin A were more stable in the hydrogenated 
and anti-oxidant-supplemented blend of vegetable 
oils constituting margarine oil, and that the pres- 
ence of the added emulsifying agents, lecithin and 
mono- and diglycerides, increased the dispersibil- 
ity at body temperature of margarine oil in water 

Both 


stable in margarine, even when held at room tem- 


vitamin A and carotene were relatively 


perature over a prolonged period. 
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Contributed by Mitprep S. Howarp 
Jureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Panel cooling. Architectural Forum 94, No. 4 

(April 1951), pp. 166-168. 

Conventional air conditioning presents two prob- 
ems: (1) how to get all the necessary fans and 
duets without much costly cubage and (2) how to 
handle the greater heat load resulting from today’s 
lighting standards. 

A solution proposed by engineer Charles 3. 
Leopold of Philadelphia is to handle a large part 
of the heat load with panel cooling. Over half of 
the heat load in the average office is radiant energy 
from the sun or electric lights. Leopold’s system 
picks up this heat before it starts heating the air. 
Conventional systems cooling by air usually have 
to distribute from two to four times as much air 
as is needed or desirable for good ventilation, neces- 
sitating either larger ducts or greater velocities. 

By the use of panel cooling, a *4 inch pipe can 
be made to carry off more heat in water than a 100 
square inch duct usually carries off in air. 

Preliminary testing has proved that this method 
of cooling can maintain uniform temperature under 

wide variety of conditions and provide comfort- 
able working conditions. 

The cost of panel cooling, high as vet, because 
it still is not produced in quantity, is offset by sav- 
ings in duets, fans, filters, controls, and cubage. 
In Toronto, where the system is being used in a 
new office building, the savings came to five times 
the added mechanical cost. 

Tests have also revealed that workers are more 
tolerant of temperature changes. The explanation 
is that since there is no stratification, workers find 
higher temperatures satisfactory, and the absence 
of drafts makes colder temperatures acceptable. 


Potentialities of glass in building, A. G. H. Dierz. 
Architectural Record 109, No. 4 (April 1951), 
p. 161. 

Glass, because of the fact that it can be rolled, 
molded, drawn into fine filaments, foamed, and 
civen special properties by the addition of various 
elements lends itself to a variety of uses in building. 

The iron content in glass affects the infrared 
‘nd ultraviolet transmission; potassium increases 

sistance to weathering; magnesium increases 
ibrasion resistance; cobalt gives a blue color; cop- 
per a blue or red color; and boron makes possible 
| eat-resistant glass. 
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Decreasing the iron content of regular plate 
glass produces a water-white plate glass which has 
the highest total solar transmission of all glass. 
A heat-absorbing glass results if the iron content is 
increased. The solar energy transmission of such 
glass is about 64 to 67 per cent, as compared to 85 
to 88 per cent of regular glass. 

Tempered glass may be made by heating glass 
uniformly almost to the softening point and then 
cooling the surface of the glass rapidly and uni- 
formly. Examples of tempered glass are glass doors 
and portholes. 

The insulating quality of glass depends largely 
upon the film of air to be found on each surface. 
The efficiency of the film depends on the velocity 
of the air moving over the surface of the glass. 
The air space between two sheets of glass becomes 
a good insulator, depending somewhat on the thick- 
ness of the space. 

Glass is a good electrical insulator; however, 
metallic oxide coatings can be applied to make 
surfaces sufficiently conductive to carry appreciable 
currents at ordinary voltages. The electric power 
is converted to heat, and thus this coated glass can 
be used for radiant heating. It will also facilitate 
de-icing of windshields on automobiles and aircraft. 

Giass blocks, transparent, semitransparent, or 
patterned so as to diffuse light, have been used in 
various ways in building. 

Foamed (cellular) glass is used primarily in fire 
resistive construction. It is foamed by causing 
gas to be evolved in the mass at high temperature. 

Because glass can be drawn into extremely fine 
filaments, it can be twisted and woven into con- 
ventional fabric weaves which are as resistant to 
weathering, living organisms, chemicals, and other 
deteriorating agents as is regular glass itself. 

Some of the most familiar uses of fibrous glass 
are for thermal insulation and for sound absorption 
and air filtration. 

Glass can also be used to reinforce plastics. The 
most extensive use so far made of this product has 
been as corrugated sheet stock for daylighting and 
decorating purposes. 
such products is outstanding, and the exposure tests 


The impact resistance of 
made to date indicate good resistance to weathering. 


Sun angle calculator simplifies analysis of sun 
control problems. Progressive Architecture 92, 
No. 4 (April 1951), p. 100. 

The Sun Angle Calculator, a device for giving the 
architect values needed for designing a solar oriented 
house, has recently been announced by the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutru L. Goprrey 
University of Vermont 


A study of food costs and the nutritive content 
of foods served, G. M. Avuacustine, M. Mc- 
Kintey, and T. Dominy. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 
10, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 46-48. 

A common acceptance of the distribution of 
expenditures for food as a criterion for evaluating 
nutritive content of food served is shown by many 
food cost reports for institution food service in 
which the proportion of the food dollar that should 
be spent for each food group has been studied and 
standards for different levels of income recom- 
mended. It has also been recognized that, at a 
given income level, fluctuations in food prices may 
cause a difference in the proportionate amount that 
should be spent for any food group. Due to extreme 
price fluctuations during the past few years, the 
problem was designed to study the relation between 
cost distribution and nutritive content of food at 
price levels prevailing during 1948. 

A study was made of the food served at a resi- 
dence hall for women at Iowa State College during 
February, May, and October, 1948. The amount 
and cost of food provided each month was deter- 
mined by adding the food inventory at the begin- 
ning of the month to the purchases made during 
the month and subtracting the ending inventory. 

The food used during this period was shown to 
provide more than the recommended dietary allow- 
ances for this group of students. The percentage 
distribution of food costs for the three periods was 
compared to distributions established in previous 
studies for nutritionally adequate meals. The pro- 
portion spent for grain and grain products was less, 
possibly due to smaller price rises for these prod- 
ucts. On the basis of this and other findings, it 
was recommended that the allowance for these 
products be reduced from amounts previously 
recommended to 5 per cent and the difference dis- 
tributed between meat and other protein foods, 
fruits, and vegetables. It was recommended that 
the 20 per cent allowance for milk, cream, and ice 
cream be retained. 


Objectives and experiences of an administrative 
internship, W. D. Murray. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 27, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 309-311. 
There are four objectives of an internship which 

are valuable to directors of internships in providing 

uniform experiences for dietetic interns. The first 
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is cost control training in which the intern learns 
that a successful operation of a food service unit 
depends on sound purchasing methods, careful menu 
planning, scientific food production, attractive food 
service with portion control, and up-to-date meth- 
ods of personnel management. 

The second objective is supervisory training 
which provides opportunity for the intern to know 
and understand all kinds of people. Through 
classes on job instruction training, job relations 
training, and job methods training, the intern devel- 
ops a sound foundation for good human relations. 

The third objective is nutrition education. 
Through planning menus and supervising food pro- 
duction, sanitation, and service to conform with 
newer knowledge of nutrition, the intern learns to 
apply principles of nutrition to food administration 

The fourth objective is education in professional 
responsibility. By example and individual counsel- 
ing, the intern should develop an appreciation of 
end a desire to contribute to her profession. 

Desirable personal qualifications of an intern 
entering training are: (1) good health, (2) emo- 
tional stability, (3) leadership qualities, and (4) 
a real interest in dietetics as a profession. 


Lunch programs in Ohio public schools, L. G 
Sanpo and M. B. Patron. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc 
27, No. 4 (April 1951),.pp. 285-288. 

Through a grant from the Institute of Nutritior 
and Food Technology at the Ohio State University 
a one-year study was made in some Ohio publi 
school lunch rooms. The study included factors 
influencing the nutritive value and acceptance of! 
food served. 

A total of 472 public schools, together with th 
Ohio Department of Education and the Ohio De- 
partment of Health, worked with the Institute of 
Nutrition and Food Technology. Of the 472 schools 
studied, 161 had no lunch program, and in thes« 
information was obtained on limitations and typ 
of assistance needed to establish school lunch pro- 
grams. 

In the remaining 313 schools, lunchroom manage- 
ment and operation were studied in 288 schools 
food habits in 19 schools, vegetable acceptance i 
three schools, and method of service in one schoo! 
Data from these studies were analyzed, and thi 
schools were informed of the findings. 

The most significant finding of the study is 
reported to be the fact that the majority of schools 
would like to have lunch programs if their limita- 
tions could be removed—these limitations being 
largely a matter of finance and education. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


‘ontributed by Exoise L. Keckeroru, Guioria J. 
Pept, HELEN J. PHANEUF, and MARTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Health department assistance in nutrition edu- 
cation in elementary and secondary schools, 
F. FE. Wurreneap and F. J. Stare, MD. Public 
Health Repts. 66, No. 10 (March 1951), pp. 
306-310 
The authors recommend that school and public 
ealth personnel arrive at and accept a clearly 

defined purpose of nutrition education before such 

After this 


has been accomplished, the scope, method, and 


program is started in publie schools. 


activity can be planned, based on the needs of the 
children and teachers. It is important that the 
goals be flexible to allow for changes as the need 
arises ¥ 

There is a description of the assistance which is 
being given at this time by health departments to 
nutrition education in school programs through the 
services of: (1) nutritionists, (2) nurses, (3) sani- 
tary engineers, (4) medical-social workers, (5) 
dentists and dental hygienists, (6) health educators 
7) laboratories, and (8) physicians.—E.L.K. 
The Ontario interdepartmental nutrition com- 

mittee: progress report for 1949-50. Canadian 

!/ Public Health 41, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), pp 

503-507 

The Ontario Interdepartmental Nutrition Com- 
mittee is comprised of representatives from the fou 
Ontario Departments of Agriculture, Education, 
Health, and Public Welfare. The functions of the 
committee were set forth as follows: (a) the plan- 


ning of nutrition activities, (b) the preparation 


and distribution of nutrition materials, and (c) 
onsideration of the most effective methods for 


e use of nutrition materials. 
A survey of existing nutrition material indicated 
clearly that the most urgent need was to supply 


f 


mple, definite information to teachers, nurses, 


tors, welfare workers, and home economists so 


at a clear picture could be presented by them to 
e public. It was coneluded that the desired 
provement in food habits can be achieved more 
successfully by ascertaining the most urgent prob- 
ms and by attacking these by co-ordinated, but 
not necessarily by unified, efforts. A four-point pro- 
gram focused on one aspect of nutrition education, 
the nutrition of children, was initiated. The com- 
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mittee prepared and distributed a bulletin each 
month during the fall, winter, and spring of 1949-50. 
The average distribution to professional personnel 
was approximately 4,000 per month. 

Emphasis is also to be placed on nutrition during 
pregnancy and the nutrition problems of older 
people. 

The committee reports that their work has 
resulted in the co-ordination of nutrition activities 
of the four departments and an increased interest 
in nutrition among the professional groups.—G..J.P 


Dietitian in modern home for the aged. ./. Ger- 

ontology 6, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 43-45. 

The place of the dietitian in this new field of 
social welfare is described. Many of her duties 
and responsibilitics are comparable to those of a 
dietitian in a general hospital. Emphasis is given 
to the importance of co-operation with other depart- 
ments of the home such as the medical, nursing, 
and social service. In the abscnee of specifie food 
standards for the aged, the recommended allow- 
ances of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Couneil for the sedentary male 
and female are used with a slight modification in 
the caloric intake. Food likes and dislikes of older 
people are also discussed.—H.J.P. 


Essential hypertension; theory and practice in 
its control through antiallergic measures, A. F. 
Coca, MD. Med. Record 163, No. 12 (Dee. 
1950), pp. 306-315 
An increased pulse rate following the ingestion 

of certain foods has been used as a criterion of 

allergic reaction. Over 300 patients have been 
treated on this theory (put on restricted diets to 


prevent the increases in pulse rate) by a number 
of doctors, with resulting relief of a great variety 
of illnesses of previously unknown cause, including 
hypertension, migraine, colitis, angina pectoris, and 
others. Each of these conditions has been identified 
as a case of idioblastie allergy. 

In the 42 subjects with circulatory hypertension, 
who have been reported by three independent ob- 
servers as having been treated with avoidance of 
pulse-accelerating foods and other materials, the 
blood pressure has been permanently reduced in 
most instances to a low average not attainable with 
any other deseribed procedure. This result identi- 
fies hypertension as being a result of idioblastic 
allergy and accordingly explains the favorable effect 
of the rice diet, which is seen to be an “empirical 
and inadequate NaCl-deficient elimination dict.” 

M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The Army discovers the fibers. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 32, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 33, 54+. 
New recognition of the contributions which man- 

made textile fibers can make to this country’s 
military mobilization program is indicated by the 
decision of the Army Quartermaster to require the 
use of 10 to 15 per cent nylon in the standard 
woolen shirting fabric in order to achieve the de- 
sired breaking strength; and the Quartermaster’s 
authorization of “summer uniforms of tropical-type 
fabrics other than tropical worsted.” 

Future military needs indicate even wider fields 
for improvement in all types of clothing and equip- 
ment. The textile industry could actually produce 
many new fibers for specific end uses, but practi- 
cality dictates that we make the most use of the ones 
that already exist. 

A new fabric containing vinyon may be adapted 
as a standard construction for use in cold-weather 
underwear. The nylon parachute cloths that were 
developed during World War II are perhaps the 
greatest single contribution that the textile industry 
has made to our armed forces. Work still needs to 
be done on these fabrics, however; particularly to 
design a fabrie which will decrease “opening shock” 
by increased air permeability at high pressure. 


Color discrimination: II, Hue and saturation 
discrimination, W. D. Wricut. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 32, No. 3 (March 1951), pp. 
59-62, 84. 

The dyer has to take account of two sets of fac- 
tors in coloring cloth, the physical and chemical on 
one hand, and the physiological factors on the 
other. 

Tests of the eye’s ability to discriminate differ- 
ences in saturation are as interesting and important 
as hue discrimination tests. They have attracted 
less attention, probably because hue differences can 
be related to wave length, a simple physical quan- 
tity, whereas saturation is related to purity, a less 
asily understood colorimetric function. 

The effect on discrimination of viewing surface 
colors, rather than the illuminated field of a color- 
imeter, can be considered very conveniently by 
reference to the spacing of the Munsell patterns. 
Experiments have shown that the eye is especially 
sensitive to wave length changes in the yellow and 
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blue green, is less sensitive in the green, and becomes 
relatively insensitive at the red and blue ends of 
the spectrum. The low intensity of the blue wave 
lengths may partly contribute to the apparently 
poor sensitivity in that region. 


More “Orlon” fabrics becoming available. 
tayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 4 (April 
1951), p. 40. 

New “Orlon” fabries include twills, taffeta, mar- 
quisettes, filters, fancy fabrics, and heavy industrial 
cloths. 
dresses where quick recovery from creasing was 


Previous uses have included women’s 
needed. Women’s maid and waitress uniforms 
have the appearance of silk. The fabries giv 
men’s sport shirts a heavier hand and a feeling of 
body not found in some other fabrics of the sam«e 
weight. Heavy industrial filter cloths which are 
acid resistant have also been developed and tested 


Changes in synthetic yarn production. Rayo) 
& Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 3 (March 1951) 
pp. 53-55. 

This tabulation shows that there are now elever 
producers of viscose process rayon, while the num- 
ber of producers of acetate and cuprammoniun 
varns remains unchanged since September 1950 
Six new yarns have been added and seven dis 
continued. High-tenacity yarns are made by seve 
firms, and the number of these yarns made remains 
the same. In the table of noncellulosic yarns, five 
producers are listed, with six new yarns added ar 
two taken out. 


“Dacron” new name for Fiber V. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 32, No. 4 (April 1951), p. 41. 
“Dacron” is the new trade-mark adopted for the 

polyester fiber originally known by the laboratory 

designation of Fiber V. 

Limited quantities of window curtains, blouses 
shirts, sewing thread, and suitings made _ fron 
Dacron are currently being tested in the textil 
trade. In the industrial field, evaluation is als 
being made of the use of Dacron in fire hose. 

Dacron has high tensile strength and high 
resistance to stretching, both when wet and dry 
It has good resistance to chemical bleaches and 
abrasion. Most of the fiber’s properties are equally 
good under wet or dry conditions. It has good 
electrical insulation properties and is not weakened 
by fungus, mold, or mildew. Fabries of Dacro1 
have excellent resilience and resistance to wrinkling 
launder easily, dry quickly, and can be set with 
heat. 














College Clubs 


Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 











A Busy Buzz Session every month is what we're 
aiming for in our College Clubs section of the 
JourNAL. If your club gives a welcome party that 
is peppier than usual, we want to have the other 
clubs know about it and see pictures of it. What 


) 


is your club project for this year? Oh, please do 
tell us! 

You are our source of news, news, news. It can 
be fresh and lively, now that we get together 
oftener. Address your communiques to College 
Clubs section, JourNaL oF Home Economics, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Deadlines? If your story is tied in with a par- 
ticular season, just remember that the JOURNAL, 
like most magazines, goes to press six weeks before 
publication date. Your copy will go to the printer 


as soon as possible after it arrives. 


Hello, College Clubbers: 

A special welcome to the new members of ow 
department. The new vear finds us taking a big 
step forward with our own section in the JOURNAL 
to replace Colhecon. I feel that this change will 
bring us closer to the other departments, and that 
we will find much of value for us in the JouRNAL. 

My sincerest wish for a successful year. 

Patricia DoyLe, president 
College Clubs Department 


Looking for a Project? Help promote good will 
among the nations by sending Christmas and 
Chanukah gifts to other lands. To find out how, 
write Friendship Among Children and Youth 
{round the World, Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Now That We Have a Section in the profes- 
-ional magazine of the AHEA, we look forward to 
eading about the accomplishments of full-fledged 
ome economists. We know, too, that they welcome 
his opportunity to read about our activities. 

The general formula on which the JouRNAL will 
distributed is: one copy for circulation among 
ich 25 members. Clubs with fewer than 25 mem- 
ers receive one copy, clubs with 25 to 50 members 
eceive two copies, and so on. The JOURNAL is 
iailed to your club the first of each month. 





















































Harris & Ewing 


President Truman blows out the candles on the United 
Nations birthday cake presented to him by Marilyn 
Langford (left), University of Maryland, and Elizabeth 
Montgomery, Howard University, who also partic pated 
in making the cake under the direction of Ruth Sheldon, 
home service director, Washington Gas Light ¢ ompany 
W. W. Waymack. at Mr. Truman’s le ft, chairman of the 
National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day. 
prese nted a copy oj “The World's Favorite Recipes,” 
edited by the American Home Economics Association 


United Nations Birthday Cake 

“Mr. President, Elizabeth and I are delighted 
to present to you this cake made from the recipe 
Mrs. Truman contributed to The World's Favorite 
Recipes, from the countries of the United Nations. 
This neighborly exchange of favorite recipes is a 
secure and age-old tradition. These lighted candles 
commemorate the sixth anniversary of the United 
Nations Charter,” said Marilyn Langford as she 
made her presentation to Mr. Truman. 

“And, Mr. President,” continued Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, “we hone that the celebration of the United 
Nations Day will become as sturdy and important 
a tradition in the lives of the peoples of the world 
as this cake represents in our friendly everyday 
lives.” 

Marilyn and Elizabeth represented our college 
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Tips for Teenagers 


(Please post this on your bulletin board) 











































IF YOUR NEW DATE wants to stop som 

place and you’ve promised to be hom 

soon, just explain. Most dates thin 

better of a girl who follows her parents 
wishes. .. . / And even if you’re up late, 
rise next morning in time for a bi 

bowl of fruit, Kellogg’s PEP and mill 

Toasty Kellogg’s PEP gives you more 
vitamins than any other wheat flakes cereal, plus whole 
grain values of iron, niacin and thiamine. 


START A SILVERWARE SET with 4 exquisite teaspoons in exclu- 
sive Kellogg’s “‘Signature”’ Silverplate—Old Company Plate, 
guaranteed by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Marked with desired initial. You can build a complete silver 
service with 18 different pieces. For 4 introductory tea- 
spoons, send 1 box top from Kellogg’s PEP or any regular 
size Kellogg’s cereal, 75¢ in coin, initial desired. Also name, 
address—to KELLOGG’S, Dept. AC, Wallingford, Con: 





“Sf 


GOING OUT FOR DRAMATICS? You'll 
have more fun! And you'll want 
to look your best .. . have plenty 
of zip! So start every morning 
with !4 of your day’s food require- 
ments for breakfast. Include a big 
bow! of Kellogg’s PEP. These crisp 
whole wheat flakes give you quick 
energy. The full day’s require- 
ment of vitamin D, plus other im- 
portant vitamins and minerals. 


FREE—To Home Economics teachers 


“EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST,” colorful 6-page folder. Gives 
Breakfast Planner chart, menus, minute-saving hints on arranging 
supplies, preparing breakfast. Mail your request soon. See coupon 
section (page 675). Or write Kellogg Company, JHE 10-51, 
Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 


for a better breaktast better cat Nelloggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN SOYA 


* 
Uilloggs of Battle Creek, Michigan 
_ 
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clubs at the meeting of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day at the White House 
September 12, when President Truman designated 
October 24 as United Nations Day. AHEA, whose 
members kitchen-tested and edited The World's 
Favorite Recipes, is one of the 85 organizations 
effiliated with the National Citizens’ Committee. 
The girls were actually representing the entire 
NCC when they spoke to the President. In his 
response, the President commended the committee 
for doing wonderful work. He also urged that every 


cirl learn to make eakes like the one he received. 


Home Economics Club Tea 





The University of Hawaii Home Economics Club celebrated the 
close of a busy spring with a tea for mothers. Refreshments 
were Japar ese Kiku-no-Tomo (a sweet cooky), Filipino sweet 
potato chips, Chinese almond cookies, Hawaiian coconut-pine- 
apple bars, guava punch, and jasmine tea. Members of this 
most cosmoyolitan of home economics clubs represent all the 
ethnic groups that populate the Hawatian Islands. Pictured 
left to right are: Dorothy Nishimura, Mrs. G. Kumada, Betty 
)oshioka, and her mother, Vrs. 7 Y oshioka. 


The Sixth National Conference on Citizenship 
was attended by Margaret Richards and Ella 
Fazzalari, University of Maryland, representing 
our college clubs. They included in their report at 
the AHEA annual meeting the statement that 
“Education in citizenship cannot be taught except 
by the process of active participation.” 


1950-51 Financial Report for the 
College Clubs Department of AHEA 


Inc ome 


Dues $2,035.85 
Income from pins 129.77 
Subscriptions to COLHECON 6.00 


$2,171.62 


Expr nses 
Province workshops, transportation of officers and 
officers-elect to annual meeting in Cleveland 
Printing of 4 issues of COLHECON 


$1,286.55 
3,867.79 
$5,154.34 


Contributions of college clubs 1950-51 to: 
International Scholarship Fund $1,275.72 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 73081 


$2.006.53 
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Christine Ricker Describes 
Institution Management Career 


Christine Ricker is director of the universily dining 


halls, Stanfo d University, Stanford, Califo nia 


Institution management is really home manage- 
ment on a larger scale. We see a well-run home and 
say, “Mrs. Jones is a good home manager.” We 
see someone working efficiently on a larger scale 
and we say that person has managerial ability. A 
recent article referred to that managerial ability 
as a “package combining experienced judgment, 
human qualities, and drive—the ability to get things 
done through the efforts of others.” 

What positions are open in institution manage- 
ment? Major fields are: hospitals, civilian and 
military; colleges and universities; school lunch 
programs, home economics teaching; commercial 
and club restaurants; industrial plants; appliance 
companies; food companies; and others. 

Once you are trained, what is the demand for 
vour services? Rather large and apt to increase 
ven during the depression, food service jobs were 
less affected than others. The war brought heavy 
demands for “in-plant” feeding in industrial con- 
cerns and these programs have, in many Cases, been 
continued. 

What training do you need? You must hav 
adequate general academic college work in English 
history, economics, chemistry, bacteriology, and 
biology, which help you meet all professional re- 
quirements. After your first two years, perhaps 
even before, you will start your courses in foods. 
Then you should stress food preparation, pur- 
chasing, large quantity cookery, dietetics, use and 
care of large equipment, and institution house- 
keeping. Certainly some training in simple ac- 
counting, budget preparation, labor laws, and, if 
possible, public speaking, are valuable also. 

These suggestions, of course, must conform to 
vour own college’s degree requirements and should 
meet the standards of your chosen professional 
organization. 

Many well-trained people also find such prac- 
tical information as the details of cleaning cur- 
tains, refinishing furniture, and other housekcep- 
ing information exceedingly helpful on the job. 

After you have your degree in institution man- 
agement or dietetics, certain experience require- 
ments may be expected before you can apply for 
specific jobs. To enter hospital dietetics, you 
must serve a one-year internship in an accredited 
hospital; to work in a college or university, an 
“administrative internship” is desirable; and to 
teach institution administration, you need a fifth 
vear of college training. These are good prepara- 
tions for all fields but almost compulsory for the 
three mentioned. 

How shall you get a job? Usually through your 


college placement bureau, through professional 
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placement bureaus, through commercial agencies, 
civil service examinations, and often by deciding 
where you would like to be and finding if there are 
any openings in that city. 


Starting Salary Expected 


What are the rewards in institution management? 
Salaries vary in different sections of the country. 
Sometimes your room and meals are considered a 
part of your salary, sometimes a cash allowance 
is made. If you elect to enter an army hospital as 
second lieutenant, vou would receive about $213 
per month and some allowance for quarters. As an 
assistant in a college food service department, you 
might receive from $230 to $275 per month. As a 
teacher, your salary would be in line with your 
state policy; some states have a minimum of $200 
per month. In a hospital, you would find varying 
scales—$200 per month and up depending on size 
and location.’ 

How do you advance in your job? The answer 
is almost obvious. Do your best at the level where 
you start. Don't be afraid of being “exploited,” 
but regard every opportunity as a chance for more 
experience. 

Last of all, remember you are in food manage- 
ment work because you like good food and will 
work to provide it to customers or patients; you 
like people; and you can meet emergencies with 
resourcefulness and humor. 


AHEA Get-Acquainted Game 


“Questions and Answers about AHEA” can be 
used as a game at one of your first get-acquainted 
meetings. Order the mimeographed sheets from 
your national headquarters—they are full of in- 
formation new members want to have about their 
professional association. 


New Career Pamphlet 

“Fascinating Careers Waiting for Girls in Pub- 
lic Health and Social Welfare” is a pamphlet that 
will help you decide whether this is the home eco- 
nomics area you want to work toward. It tells 
what interests and qualifications to look for in 
vourself, then gives steps in preparing to “be a 
member of a recognized profession that is con- 
tributing to the health, security, and happiness of 
people.” Send request for the new pamphlet to 
your AHEA, enclosing 25 cents. 


Coming Next Month 


A “job” article about a former college clubber 
who taught home economics eight years, then 
started putting her home-and-baby care knowledge 
into use in her own home. 


*McGibony, J. R. Forecast-Fare. Outlook for Better 
Hospital Service. Journal of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 13-15. 
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YOUR CAREER 
As A 
Home Economist 
Who Works With 
Children . * « 
ne <--+ « 
and Families 
A career aid booklet giving descriptions of positions in 
the field of family relations and child development. The 
training and qualifications required for these positions 
are outlined. 
Price 25 cents 
Published by the 
American Home Economics Association 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





A CHALLENGE 


Can a Home Economist with a successful food background in 
business profitably operate one of our retail, handcraft bake 
shops. Our 90 stores in the East, South & Midwest are situated 
in 100% traffic locations in the downtown shopping centers of 
medium size cities. We offer you: 
1. Pay during training for the position. 
2. The freedom of operating a business without the financial worries 
of ownership. 


3. The opportunity for advancement. 

4. Liberal salary plus share of the store profits. 

5. Future security provided by our Profit Sharing & Retirement 
Plan. All contributions to the Trust Fund are made by the 


company. 


6. Paid vacation after one year's service 


. Group insurance benefits and Blue Cross Hospitalization. 


We offer splendid opportunities to capable self-reliant women 
between the ages of 30 and 45. Write us giving full particulars 
including business experience and references. 

FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 

232% West Third St. 

Davenport, lowa 








HOME ECONOMISTS URGENTLY NEEDED 
Salaries $3000 to $7000 


Food Managers and Supervisors: For cafeterias, restaurants, tea 
rooms, and college dormitories. 


Technicians: In experimental kitchens. One person with large quan 


tity foods experience. One responsible for organization of product 
testing. 

Cellege Teachers: Of institution administration, nutrition, home 
agement, family relations, nursery school. 

Editorial Writers: For equipment; also foods and nutrition 

Sales Home Economists: To demonstrate to consumer groups a 


the United States. 


Many positions for recent graduates. 


Placement fee based on first month's earnings. Send personal data 


picture, experience history, and $1.00 for registration fee 
25 YEARS OF PLACEMENT EXPERIENCE 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebrask 











Are You Using This Handy 
“HOME EC" Catalog Shopping Service? 


SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 





Use A NASCO Catalog 
Only One Order To Write 
Only One Bill To Submit 
FAST SERVICE * A Convenient Supply 
Source For— 


Books «+ Exhibit Supplies +« Laboratory 
Equipment «+ Periodicals « Educational 
Charts and Films «+ Kitchenwore « Elec- 
trical Appliances + Sewing Equipment - 
Trophies « Cameras « Pottery « Candles 


Get Your Copy FREE Now 


om 











NASCO Inc. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Every 


chicken 





In Borden laboratories, where poultry 
nutrition studies are now in 
their fifteenth year, there are in- 
a ‘Cock of the Walk’’? creasing indications of the growth 
promoting effects of antibiotics and 
some of the newer arsonic acid deriva- 
tives.« Many chickens gain weight much 
more rapidly when receiving Borden’s special 
blend of vitamin B,. from various sources and 
antibiotic activity in properly balanced feed supple- 
ments. The chicks grow up to be bigger and better 
broilers...every one of them is “Cock of the Walk.” 
Although the precise mechanism of this weight gain 
is still to be determined, work now being done at Borden’s 
Nutritional Laboratory at Elgin, Illinois, as well as others, 
may lead to applied research to make this new knowl- 
edge useful to physicians. ¢ There are precedents for this. 
Twelve years ago, Borden’s recognized the growth pro- 
moting values of fish solubles, and pioneered their use in 
feed supplements. Vitamin B,, then unknown, was later 
shown to be a major factor in this growth stimulation. « At 
one time, skim milk was discarded or used exclusively for 
livestock. Now we know it, too, has important nutritional 
factors which make it important in several Borden food 
products for prescription use.* Thus Borden research helps 
pave the way for important new prescription products... 
for infant feeding, for the convalescent and the invalid, 


and, of course, better foods for the American home. 


The Bor ds CH Company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and distributorsof BORDEN's Beta Lactose; BIOLAC infant food; BREMII 

powdered infant food; DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELI 
SOULE Powdered Skimmed Milk; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN's Evapo 
rated Milk; STARLAC non-fat dry milk; Instant Coffee; Fresh Milk; Ice Cream and Cheese 
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To Combat Fads, Abuse, and 
Misinformation in 
Reducing Diets...Here’s... 


COUNTILON 


FOODS AND | 
NUTRITION J 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 4, S 


The nutritional statements in this advertisement 
and in its featured leaflet are acceptable to the 


S 
Medical Assoctatton. 4 MEDICAL no? 


1. The study was done af fhe University of 
Nebraska and is reported in the following 
paper: Leverton, R. M. and Gram, M. R. 
“Weight Reduction of Obese Young Women;’ 
Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion—dJune, 1951. 





2. 100% whole wheat bread may also be used 
by those following COMMON SENSE WEIGHT RE- 
DUCTION, since 100% whole wheat and enriched 
white bread contribute approximately the same 
proportions of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron to diet. Because of different weights and 
calorie value, however, only three slices of 100% 
whole wheat may be used in the place of the 
four slices of enriched white bread. 











WEIGHT REDUCTION 


BASED ON A SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF WEIGHT LOSS ? 


12 OVERWEIGHT YOUNG WOMEN 
EACH LOST AN AVERAGE OF 19.2 LBS. 


Safely 


IN 54 DAYS on an ECONOMICAL, 
LOW-CALORIE DIET OF EVERYDAY FOODS 


Here is scientific evidence that a reducing diet can be safe, 
nutritious, inexpensive, and made up of ordinary foods avail- 
able at the grocery store. Under carefully controlled conditions 
12 overweight young women remained in excellent health on 
such a diet which furnished 1200 calories a day. Their 
average loss was 2.5 pounds a week. 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD EVERY MEAL + EVERY DAY 


Enriched white bread was served at every meal because it is 
commonly accepted and in popular demand.” Four slices a 
day provided the diet with substantial amounts of essential 
nutrients without distorting the proportion of calories from 
different food sources. It cost only 65 cents a day!* For a 
complete resume, mail the coupon: 


*Based on Chicago prices, Spring, 1951 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, Dept. JH-10, 309 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in reviewing the University of Nebraska study of weight 
loss which featured an economical, low-calorie diet of everyday foods. At no obliga- 
tion, please send me the FREE folder entitled, ‘Common Sense Weight Reduction: 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 


Free copy of Home Laundering 
Reference Handbook and Teaching 
\ids Catalog, which lists a variety 
of teaching materials on homemak- 
ing and other subjects. Also sepa- 
rate Motion Picture Catalog. 


2. Kellogg Company 


“Eat A Good Breakfast,” colorful 
6-page folder. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers! Gives Breakfast 
Planner chart, menus, cooking tips. 
Also minute-saving tips on arrang- 
ing supplies, preparing breakfast. 
Limit: 30 copies please. See the 
Kellogg ad in this issue. 


AHEA PUBLICATIONS: 


3. Catalog of AHEA Publications 
Revised August 1951. Sent free 
upon request. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 


4. Nat’l. Elec. Manufacturers 
Association 
Electric Range Section 


32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
avithority. 


5. United Fruit Company 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit”, free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


6. National Agriculture Supply 
Co. 


Please send me your free NASCO 
catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 
thing needed for class-work and 
home demonstration projects. 





7. Gerber Products Company 

Please send me without charge 
copies of the Teacher’s Manual and 
Student Leaflet. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


12345 67 8 9 


8. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: Cookery 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper, 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freezer 
Paper, Pressing Parchment, Place 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


9. American Can Company 


Canco’s fascinating food facts 
literature are yours for the asking: 
a manual on the history, nutritive 
values and facts about canned foods 
and beverages; a handy booklet 
containing answers to questions 
about canned foods, plus food 
tables and charts; the history and 
facts behind coffee, with popular 
coffee recipes; three books of popu- 
lar tested recipes using canned 
foods; and a set of recipe and in- 
formation cards on quantity cook- 
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ing. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Tur Best Foops. Ine. 

Tue Borpen Company 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 
CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING Corp. 
Corninc GLass WorKs 

Coupon PAGE 

FoLeY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GENERAL Foops CorPorATION 
Gerber Propucts COMPANY 
HawanlAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY 
HorrmMaAn-LaRocue, Ine. 
KanaMazoo VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KELLOGG COMPANY 

Krarr Foops CoMPANY 

THe Macmittan Company 
N\asH KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
NATIONAL Dairy CoUNCIL 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Ass’N 
TAMPAX, INC. 

Unxrrep Frurr COMPANY 

WestincHouse ELectric Corp. 


Wueat FLour INSTITUTE 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AmeRICAN Home Eco- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION WILL BE 
AUDITORIUM. 


Ciry, New Jersey. June 
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~The Facts about 
the use of 
ampax 


by birls! 






With rare exceptions, Tampax may be used by 
any normal girl. This zs a fact, verified by many 
medical scientists. . . . Teachers in hundreds of girls’ 
schools and colleges recommend Tampax to stu- 
dents. ... A doctor invented internally-worn Tam- 
pax to provide modern monthly sanitary protection 
for women generally. 

Tampax eliminates belts, pins and external pads. 
Made of pure, highly absorbent cotton, each Tam- 
pax is compressed into an easy-to-use applicator. 
No chafing. No odor. May be worn in tub or shower 
or school pool. Freedom-giving in gym work. An 
asset to good grooming. 

Send for the teachers’ manual which treats of 
Menstruation—its Purpose, Function and Care. It ts 
called “How Times Have Changed.” Also available 
are special booklets for students and samples of 
Tampax in three absorbency-sizes, including a 


Junior size. Details in coupon. 









Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 


< P 
* Guaranteed by ” 
of the American Medical Association 


Good Housekeeping 


* 
Sa wt 






TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-101-\ 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.’ ( Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 


free supply. 
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PROBLEM: Consumers expect to receive the same ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF CANNED JUICES 
amount of vitamin C regardless of the type of juice Below are examples of minimum and maximum 
they drink. But there is a big difference between juices levels of ascorbic acid in commercially canned 


. juices. Note the wide variations! All figures are 
(see table at right). | ae yt 6 
in milligrams per 100 grams of juice. Data from 


SOLUTION: It is in the public interest to standardize U.S. Department of Agriculture 


the vitamin C content of all of these juices, whether 
Max. 


19.0 
70.0 
18.0 


‘ . . ° ‘ “ P . as : . cr 
canned, frozen, or concentrated. A label claim for 100% Grapefruit juice 


of the minimum daily adult requirement may be made Orange juice 

when the juice contains 30 mg. of vitamin C per serving. Pineapple juice 
, —_— , (pple juice 

When juice packers make their good foods better the: Grape juice 


3.6 
1.7 
32.0 


0.0 


Vi i) ° 


deserve your support. For information write us today. Pomato juice 


VITAMIN DIVISION © HOFFMANWN-LA ROCHE INC. * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Coast: L.. H. Butcher Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
“OCH 
Keeping fede udh nulure — : 
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ACCLAIM NEW 
JELLY-TEACHING APPROACH! 


NEW JELLY-MAKING METHOD MAKES 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 
COMPLETE, EASY, FAST, SURE! 


Home economists everywhere are delighted with this new 15-minute 
method of making jams and jellies! For this new approach to jelly 
making—using Certo or Sure-Jell and frozen fruits or juices or bottled 
juices—makes classroom demonstrations easy, fun, and, most impor- 
tant, swre! There’s no more messy fruit preparation . . . no more guess- 
work . . . and you can make a batch in just 15 minutes—so that a 
complete jelly-making lesson can be given in one class period. No 
wonder home economists are changing their habits of teaching jelly 
making! Try it once... and you will, too! 





EXCITING BRAND-NEW KIND OF JELLY 
MAKES A JAM-SESSION JELL 











TEEN-AGERS TAKE TO NEW 
JELLY-MAKING SPEED-METHOD 


Home Economics teachers report 
that their jelly-making sessions with 
teen-agers have made a big hit. They 
state that students respond eagerly 
to this new way of making jams and 
jellies. They learn quickly—thanks 
to the speed and ease of this wonder- 
ful new method! 


Your students are sure to find 
jelly making fun this new 15-minute 
way, too. So plan a session for teach- 
ing jam and jelly making soon. 


SO MUCH THRIFTIER... 
TASTES SO MUCH BETTER! 


Yes, jams and jellies made at home 
cost so much less than “‘store-bought”’ 
—and taste so much better! There’s 
just nothing like the thrill of eating 
your very own homemade. So teach your 
students this modern jelly-making 
method so that they, too, may experi- 
ence the pleasure and satisfaction of 
enjoying their very own homemade! 
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HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
TO TEACH THIS EASY, 
FAST, SURE METHOD! 





»ducts of General Foods 


JUST USE CERTO OR SURE-JELL—the Natural Fruit 
Pectin Products—Follow Recipes Carefully—And 
Results Are Perfect Every Time 


Guesswork’s gone when you demon- 
strate with Certo or Sure-Jell. There’s 
no worry of over-cooking or under- 
cooking. And no fear of failure. With 
Certo or Sure-Jell, you just follow the 
recipe carefully, boil one minute—and 
jams and jellies turn out beautifully 
every time. That’s because both Certo 
and Sure-Jell are made from natural 
fruit pectin. (As you know, pectin is 
“‘jellying’’ substance which 
varies so much in quantity and qual- 
ty from fruit to fruit, that teachers 
appreciate the stability of a stand- 
tailored to stand- 


nature’s 


ardized product 
ardized recipes. 


It's Jelly-Teaching Season 
All Year Round . . . Thanks to 
New Easy Method! 


Yes, any time is jelly-demonstration 
time when you use Certo or Sure-Jell 
nd frozen fruits or juices, or bottled 
tices. Would you like to teach your 
tudents to make strawberry jam in 
\ecember? Grape jelly in May? It 
oesn’t matter! Just use a box of 
luscious frozen strawberries or a bottle 
f tempting grape juice, and follow 
he simple, easy directions for using 
Certo or Sure-Jell. In one short class 
period you can teach an entire lesson, 
neluding a complete demonstration 
of a truly superb jelly or jam. 








SEND FOR NEW LEAFLET 
OF FROZEN FRUIT AND 
JUICE RECIPES 
There is a booklet 
attached to every 
Certo bottle and 
Sure-Jell package 
containing recipes 
for fresh, canned 
and dry fruits. For 
classroom recipes 
featuring frozen 

* fruits and juices, 
send in for Frances Barton’s special 
recipe leaflet. Write to Frances Barton, 
General Foods Consumer Service, 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





LUSCIOUS, RIPE, FIELD-FRESH 
FLAVOR RETAINED—AND 
50% BIGGER YIELD! 


This new method, which requires 
just a one-minute boil, ends old- 
fashioned long boiling with its “‘is- 
it-cooked-yet’’ worries and loss of 
precious fruit juices! With Certo or 
Sure-Jell, jams and jellies have lovelier 
color... richer flavor... marvelous 
“‘set.’’ They retain all that wonderful 
real ripe goodness of fruit picked at 
its sun-sweet best! 

What’s more, because the juices 


don’t boil away, your students will 
get 50% more glasses from the same 
amount of fruit. 











IT'S ALMOST UNBELIEVABLY EASY! There’s 
no preparation of ingredients, just 
frozen fruit or bottled fruit juice, 
sugar, and either Certo or Sure-Jell. 





COMBINE INGREDIENTS and cook, follow- 
ing the simple directions found with 
both Certo and Sure-Jell. Boil only 
1 minute and skim. 





Cover at 
once with an eighth-of-an-inch layer 
of melted paraffin. 


POUR QUICKLY into glasses. 
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A basal textbook 


FAMILY LIVING 


EveLyN Mituis DUVALL 


* The first two books in a five-book program, 
THE MACMILLAN HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


New York Chicago 





and interesting insights into the history of foods. 


successful living in an adult world 


from first date to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Two successful new home-economics textbooks* for high schools 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


Dora S. Lewis, GLADyYs C. PECKHAM, AND HELEN S. Hovey 


in food selection and preparation, stressing nutritional 


many special features such as food for children and invalids, frozen foods 


needs, good management, wise buying, and good cooking; and containing 
and ready-mixes, uniquely functional recipes and standards for evaluation, 


Highly teachable. 


A basal textbook in personal and family relationships which answers in their 


own terms, the multiple questions of teen-agers, and guides them toward 


early marriage. 


Dallas | 
Atlanta 
San Francisco | 








SALADS FASTER, 
PRETTIER... WITH 


Pq ee chonren 


3 stainless knife-sharp 
blades with spring action 

. chop, shred, cube with 
speed and ease........ 89¢ 










ie" 


“SIFTING TEAM” 
.1-CUP...5-CUP 


Foley SIFTERS = 


l-cup sifts right into 
measuring cup 89¢ 
5-cup then takes 
over for sifting large 


amounts. Only sifter Available at 


that comes apart to age 
¢ ain, an 
wash!.......$1.49 Hardware 
Stores 
SCC CCS SSS SC SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS Bee eee ee 
# FOLEY MFG. CO., 3468 N.E. Sth St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 4 


. | 
g Please send me [_) Free copy of new recipe booklet “Foley Shortcuts 5 


§ with Favorite Foods” | Professional Courtesy Discount {— | School 8 
8 Discount ' 
; Nome.... oa Title ; 
7 School or Organization : 
ee ee . , ; ' 
S a ' 
es . Zone. State... 1 
lease eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ael 













1001 Decorating Ideas 
Beautiful 56-page book 
hundreds of illustrations, 
many in color. Whether 
you’re decorating or r* 
decorating — this book 
gives you countless smart 
hints. In Drapery Depts 













or by mail, write Dept 


NO10. 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORP. 
27 W. 23rd Street . 


New York, N. Y. 
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Shelf 
Woxed 
Dusting 


Freezer 


Parchment 


N-en Papillote 


When famous chefs want to offer 
something extra-special they cook 
it en papillote—in parchment 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
Savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 





Cookery Pressing Parchment 


Parchment Fancy Woxed 
Pie Tape Baking Cups 


Kalacloths Place Mots 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 
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N Are you missing any of these dishes in your 
| . \ 
home economics laboratory or school lunch room? \/ 





PYREX Measure PYREX Casseroles 


| Red Marked Graduations. Nothing New Beautiful Designs perfect for oven baking. They combine 
can match them for convenience and all the familiar PYREX WARI quality features with a handsome 





usefulness. modern design all their own. 


With Knob Cover With Utility Cover 


2 
ne ase oat 2 e tae ~ l-qt. size, 79¢ l-qt. size, Z79¢ 
7 eon 5-qt. size, 8B9¢ \ 114-qt. size, 89¢ 
x ws otek S00 . 2-qt. size, $1.00 oe 2-qt. size, $1.00 


nN 
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PYREX eS ; \ 
1S Flameware Saucepan ms 
Flat bottom, PYREX PYREX Flameware 
1s, lock-on cover Flamewoare Percolator PYREX Color Bow! Set Double Boiler 
a #6322—1-at $1.95 #7824—4-cup $2.45 Four handsomely-colored Convenient, beautiful 
ok #6323—1'4 qt $2.25 #7826—6-cup $2.95 bowls for mixing you see the water level 
- #6324—2-qt $2.45 #7829—9-cup $3.45 #400—Set $2.95 #6763 $3.45 
at ——_ 
an —S 
. . , —~__ --—™. 


“A —~ aaa —, ed 
PYREX Custard Cups 
p Individual baking and 


ving dishes Refrigerator Set 
fer #462—S-o7 10¢ eac PYREX Clear Bowl Set Perfect for keeping tidy Cheerful Red o1 
ok #463 614-07 10¢ each Three transparent bowls retrigerator 1A at - lly Sunny Yellow 

#464—914-0 15¢ eac ised every day pt.—two 114 cup #407—7-o7 29¢ 
ns #465—15-oz 19¢ eac Set of three $1.39 Set of four. $2.95 #410—12-07z 39¢ 











PYREX WARE a rropuct or CORNING GLASS WORKS 
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Cet a lwin-(ontrol Kelvinator s 
vith nailing yo nde e 


ERE’'S THE 2-door refrigerator freezer com- 
bination which enables you to train your 
students with today’s most advanced foodkeeping 
equipment. You'll be wise to choose this outstand 
ing Twin-Control Kelvinator because it’s the only 


refrigerator of its kind offering 








Product of the oldest maker of 
the home, the Twin-Control Kelvinat 
, .. mt : a a" 
the dependable Polarsphere Sealed Cold 
Maker that defies both time and 
Visit your Kelvinator Deal 
, 


this retrigerator-freezer combin 





| 1 ’ ’ 
And ask about the special 


Kelvinator Kitchen 



































Giant 70-lb. Freezer Chest . . . separately Sliding refrigerated Super Crisper with remov- Plug-in Butter Chest holds a full 
refrigerated, separately insulated, separately able divider has room for more than a bushel butter, permits 
controlled . . . provides below-zero cold for of fruits, vegetables, bottled beverages. ability” 
fast freezing and sofe frozen food storage. Keeps them appetizingly cold at all times. 


pound 6 
you to dial the ‘‘spread- 
you prefer. Removable for easy 
cleaning. Available as an accessory. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION Get More a a | 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN & 
aantn Get Maechnaseaatove 


etroit Publi. orary 
Book Receiving 
5201 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


. 





